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TANDING in the 
S door of the tent, 
Harriet stared out 
over the desert where the 
sheriff had disappeared. 
‘*Dear me!’’? she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It seems that 
out here in the desert 
you have to know more 
and think quicker and 
be generally all - round 
smarter to be good for 
anything than you do 
back East, where every- 
one is supposed to know 
everything that’s worth 
while. ’’ 

All during the after- 
noon, no matter what 
she happened to be do- 
ing, her thoughts re- 
turned to that curious 
and not very flattering 
conclusion. She recalled 
to mind the different 
people she had met in 
the short time she had 
been in Idaho. They 
had all been ‘‘onto their 
job,”’ as they would 
have said. Even when 
they were not naturally 
qualified for their work, 








**It isn’t everyone who 
would go to jail for a 
man who is almost a 
stranger. Lose all that 
time and gain nothing 
by it!’’ 

**Didn’t I gain any- 
thing?’’ Rob looked at 
her oddly. ‘‘Didn’t we, 
rather ?’’ 

**Didn’t we?’’ she re- 
peated, puzzled. 

‘*Sure. Wasn’t it by 
coming over to bring me 
that bill that you found 
out all about Boykin- 
Hunter and the chance 
to contest his filing ?’’ 

**Sure enough. I’d 
forgotten. How did his 
case come out? Did he 
get the six months he 
deserved ?’? 

‘*Not yet. Joyce was 
there, and he made a 
big powpow; said he 
could bring witnesses to 
prove that Boykin was a 
noble character, that he 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, and 
soon. Asked for a stay 
until next court. Gar- 
nett says that’s to give 








they were self - reliant 
and resourceful. 

Harriet’s great desire 
now was to find a way 
to help Rob. She looked 
round the vast expanse of 
untilled acres; neither her 
hand nor her brain was yet 
capable of attacking that 
work. She turned and sur- 
veyed the inside of the tent, 
and the spirit of all her New 
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England ancestors rose up in 
protest within her. Gazing helplessly at the 
dishes of half-eaten food, the piles of canned 
goods, the eggs and butter heaped under the 
table because there was no other place for 
them, she saw in her mind her New England 
home, with its cellars, cupboards, storerooms, 
and pantries. Of all the housekeeping neces- 
sities for which this chaotic tent cried to her, 
it cried loudest fora pantry. Who could keep 
house without a pantry? 

What, she wondered, had Mrs. Robinson 
done for a pantry when she had started 
housekeeping in her one-room ‘‘shack’’? 
Harriet’s thoughts shifted to the ranch 
house, and the Robinsons’ cheerful, slapdash 
way of doing the day’s work. She remem- 
bered helping Vashti bring in the butter and 
milk from the side-hill cellar. 

A cellar! Laughing, Harriet ran down to 
the garden. She came back with the shovel 
and grub hoe, and went on to the stream 
where the bank rose steeply on the other side 
into the slope of the hill. 

At first her enthusiasm made the work seem 
easy. It was fun to drag the stones from 
the bank, to tear out roots and bushes, and 
gradually to see a cave shape itself. Of course 
it would be only a miniature cave, just large 
enough to hold a wooden packing box on end; 
but she could keep there butter and eggs and 
milk, and perhaps a few dishes. 

Before she realized it the sun was low, the 
pigs were squealing for their supper, and her 
hands were badly blistered. 

Well along in the afternoon of the next 
day, Harriet was still digging bravely at her 
cellar. It was not enthusiasm now, but de- 
termination, that kept her at her task. She 
stood in the water and chopped doggedly at 
the roots. Sometimes she stopped to wipe 
her hot face on her sleeve, or to give her 
hair another twist. 

‘*A bout a dozen shovelfuls, ’’ she said sud- 
denly aloud, ‘‘and it will be finished. ’’ 

‘*What’ll be finished ?’’ 

‘“Oh!’? With a cry Harriet whirled round 
and faced Rob, who stood on the opposite 
bank grinning with amusement at the muddy, 
disheveled young person before him. 

‘*Rob! You mean thing! How you scared 
me! When did you come? I didn’t hear you. ’’ 

‘*No wonder, making such a racket your- 
self. What’s that? A playhouse?’’ 

‘*A playhouse! That’s a cellar.’’ She 
dropped her work and walked back to the 





tent with him. ‘‘Well, it’s good to see you. 
What has happened? What did Raeburn say ?’’ 

‘‘Oh,not much. Gave me some good advice. ’’ 

‘*What about Jones? Oh, yes, I forgot. 
The sheriff was here from Shoshone. He 
stopped here to ask you about those colts. 
He has them down in town.’’ 

‘**Yes, I know. I saw him last nigkt.’’ 

‘*Well, then, you know more than I do.’’ 

‘*T know you’ve thought I was pretty mean, 
sis,’’ Rob said, after a moment’s silence, 
‘*not to tell you all about this business at 
the start. It wasn’t because I didn’t trust 
you; it was simply to save you from having 
to answer questions that you couldn’t have 
answered honestly without giving everything 
away. But now it’s all settled and you can 
know what we’ve been doing. 

‘First, I suppose you’d like to know who 
Jones is. I met him winter before last when 
we were both working on the new railway out 
of Shoshone. Jones had taken a subcontract 
under Grant, the man who had the whole job 
from the company, and from the start every- 
thing was against him: he struck rock, lost a 
team, and was laid up sick for a couple of 
weeks. He just lost out all round. 

‘*Well, when he came to quit he hadn’ta 
cent and was about five hundred dollars in 
debt besides. Grant got out a judgment against 
him for supplies, and there Jones was, with 
his whole winter’s work shot to nothing. 

‘*He worked at odd jobs during the summer. 
Then when he heard of that government 
ditch in the northern part of the state, he 
hiked up there. He worked there all winter, 
got good pay, and saved some money. He’d 
written to me, off and on, and I saw he was 
worried about that money he owed. He wanted 
to pay it, but if he came back and paid up 
everything, he’d be cleaned out. If he could 
only invest it and make a little profit on it, he 
could pay his debts just the same and have a 
little left over to start on. He’d had such hard 
luck and worked so hard it seemed only fair. 

‘tT happened to think of bringing horses in 
to sell. A work team fetches a good price 
down round Jerome and Twin Falls, where 
the new settlers are coming in. So we went 
into partnership on a bunch of horses. Jones 
went across into Oregon and got some colts 
cheap and brought ’em down here. ’’ 

‘*But why did you have to keep it a secret ?’’ 

“Why, because, if his creditors had found 
out that he had a bunch of horses, they’d have 
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him time to chase round 

and find another man to 

put on that land. He’s 

going to keep an eye on 
him,— Garnett on Joyce, I 
mean,—and if anything sus- 
picious seems to be brewing, 
he’ll chase down here and 
warn us. ”’ 


‘*That’s nice of him, isn’t 


ap ——™ it? You aren’t mad at him 
cr.“ any longer?”’ 





Chapter Nine -? 


attached the whole lot of them and sold them 
at auction for whatever they could get.’’ 

‘*But if he had sold them to you —’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s exactly why he did sell them 
to me; ‘consideration one dollar.’ Of course, 
he and I understood that they were really his, 
but legally they were mine, and no one could 
take them from me to settle his debts; but to 
be on the safe side we kept the colts up in the 
draw and worked with them only in the early 
morning and late afternoon, when there wasn’t 
much danger of cattlemen coming through. 
Well, everything was going fine, until one day 
when Jones was off looking up business he met 
a fellow he’d known on the railway that winter. 
Of course the fellow wanted to know how Jones 
was doing. Jones forgot himself and told more 
than he meant to. The other fellow was on his 
way to Shoshone then, and he said more than 
he should have. Grant heard about it, and by 
the time Jones had got back from Jerome, 
Grant had sent the sheriff after the horses. ’’ 

‘*But why didn’t Mason come down to see 
you?’’ exclaimed Harriet. ‘‘What a strange 
thing to do—come and drive the horses off 
your land without a word!’’ 

‘*But he didn’t know that they were mine, 
or that they were on my land.’’ 

‘*Well, how did they know where to find 
them? Jones didn’t tell that fellow exactly 
where they were, did he?’’ 

‘*Of course not. It was through Joyce they 
found out. He was in town, at Mason’s office, 
when Grant came in to send the sheriff after 
the colts, and Joyce remembered seeing them 
up there in the draw near the big quaking 
asp. Everyone knows that tree, so it was 
easy for Mason to find the horses. It was dusk 
when he got there, and so I don’t suppose he 
even thought of looking round to see whether 
anyone lived down below in the cajion.’’ 

‘*Well, anyhow, if they’re yours, legally, 
why can’t you go down and prevent Grant 
from selling them ?’’ 

‘*T thought of that. But Jones said not to 
—I talked with him on the telephone last 
night. We’ve sold half the bunch already, and 
the market is as good now as it ever will be, 
and rather than have any mix-up he thinks 
it’s better to let Grant sell off the rest as quick 
as he can. We’ve made a good profit already, 
and so long as Jones is satisfied, Iam. I got 
him into the scheme, so I felt that I had to 
stand by him to the finish. ’’ 

‘*You certainly did!’? exclaimed Harriet. 





‘*At Garnett? Of course 
not. I was sore at him for being so bull- 
headed about his horse; but of course he was 
right to hang on to his suspicions until they 
were proved wrong. He was there this morn- 
ing in court. He saw Mason last night, too, 


| and learned the whole story about this horse 


deal. Yes, Garnett’s a good fellow. It’s 
fellows like him and old Dan Brannan that 
show a fellow what the West really is—the 
place where the man himself counts every 
time. ’’ 

He got up and stretched himself. ‘‘I think 
I’ll drive over to Soldier to-morrow and get a 
load of lumber. It’s too dry to plough, and 
it won’t be long before I’ll be going haying 
and harvesting. If I get the lumber in now, 
we’ll be ready to start building the house 
early in September. ’’ 

‘*Where shall we put the house? I wish 
we could have it farther up the glen, near 
the trees. ’’ 

‘*Let’s go look round,’’ suggested Rob. 

As they walked up the slope, Harriet said 
suddenly, ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ve meant to ask youa 
dozen times: how did Garnett’s horse happen 
to be in that bunch of colts? I never told 
you how Garnett came here one day to look 
for his horse.’? She went on to relate what 
had happened, and why she had always put 
off telling him of it. 

‘**Isn’t that queer, the way a little incident 
can twist everything!’’ Rob exclaimed. ‘‘If 
I’d known that, I’d probably never have 
ridden the horse; never have got pinched 
anyhow, for refusing to tell where he came 
from. The way Jones happened to have 
him was this: You remember Garnett said 
he’d lost him? Well, a half-breed up in the 
reserve had stolen him, along with another, 
and was on his way to Boise when he met 
Jones coming this way, and got him to give 
him a colt in exchange for the two saddle 
horses. ’’ 

‘*Goodness me! What a tangle, and yet 
how simple when once you know what caused 
it all! And where is Jones now? They 
didn’t keep him a prisoner in Shoshone?’’ 

**Oh, no, he’s at liberty, but he had to 
stay and see how the matter was coming out. 
He said that after he pays his debts he’s 
going into Oregon again after more colts. ’’ 

They had been walking up the slope at a 
leisurely gait, and had just stopped beside a 
big rock to look round when the thud! thud! 
of a horse’s hoofs came up from the trail, 
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and they saw a buggy and team approaching. | been afraid, I don’t believe he’d have rushed | bridge, the automobile stood motionless. The 


Rob shouted, and as the answering call came 
back, Harriet giggled excitedly. 

‘It’s Garnett! I’d know that voice any- 
where. ’’ 

They ran down to meet him, and reached 
the tent just as he climbed out of the dust- 
covered buggy. 

‘*Hello, young fellow! What’s the complaint 
now ?’”’ asked Rob. ‘‘I speak for one night’s 
sleep before you drag me to jail again.’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t worry,’’ Garnett replied calmly. 
“Tt ain’t you I’m after this time; it’s your 
sister.’’ 

‘*Me!’? Harriet exclaimed. 
do you mean?’’ 

‘*Oh, say, now! You’re easy, ain’t you?’’ 
Garnett apologized, with mischief gleaming in 
his eyes. ‘‘I didn’t tell Bob the whole story, 


‘*Why, what 





but didn’t he tell you that I promised to come 
after you any time to go and file a contest 
on that homestead you’re wanting?’’ 

‘‘What do you know about that!’’ Rob| 
exclaimed in delight. ‘‘Has Boykin 
admitted he is Hunter, after all, or 
what ?’’ 

‘*No, it’s Joyce that’s given him- 
self away; given the whole thing 
into my hand the way you’d shove a 
bottle at a baby.’’ 

‘*Oh, how?’’ Harriet cried. 

‘*It was yesterday, down at the 
livery stable in Soldier, ’’ began Gar- 
nett, as they all sat down on the 
grass. ‘‘I was in the stall way at 
the end of the shed fixing up my 
horse, and Joyce and another fellow 
came in along the alley beside me. 
Joyee never dreamed anyone was 
listening, and he gave the whole 
thing up. He’s going away to- 
morrow morning to show this new 
herder the land he’s to make entry 
on, and then they’re going to hike 
back to Shoshone in his automobile 
and file a contest over Boykin’s 
filing. ’’ 

‘“To-morrow |’? repeated Rob. 

‘*You’re guessing. That gives us 
to-night to get ready ; we’ll make one 
first-class early start for Shoshone in 
the morning. ’’ 

‘*' To-morrow !’’ 

‘*Say,’’ said Garnett, turning to 
Rob, who sat as if he were dream- 
ing, ‘‘don’t use so many words. It 
sort of confuses me.’’ 

‘*You think we can do it?’’ asked 
Rob. It seemed too good to be true, 
and he was afraid that he should 
show his feeling. 

‘*Can wel Well, I guess we can! 
You wait until you get im the rig behind that 
team of cayuses. You'll do it, hands down.’’ 

Rob looked at Garnett. He did not speak, 
but in his mute, eloquent gaze Garnett saw 
that what he had wished for had at last 
come to pass: Holliday was ready to be his 
friend! 

‘*Tsn’t it queer,’? Harriet said, after a 
moment’s silence, ‘‘the way some people can 
take other people’s mistakes and blunders and 
turn them into other people’s good fortune !’’ 

‘*Ain’t you got an awful lot of folks mixed 
up in that?’’ asked Garnett. 

‘*Not so many as you might guess, if you 
wanted to,’’ said Harriet, laughing, as she rose 
and went inside to her work. 

Supper was a merry meal. Roband Garnett 
laughed and talked and joked freely. Harriet 
did not say much, but the sparkle in her eyes 
showed that she was very happy. 

‘*And now, Harriet, how early in the morn- 
ing can you be ready te start for Shoshone?’’ 
asked Rob, as he and Garnett prepared to | 
leave the tent for their beds in the hay. ‘‘I| 
don’t mean ready to begin to get ready; I mean | 
ready to hit the trail.’’ 

‘Oh, I can start now, if you say so,’’ 
returned Harriet, with a smile. 

‘*Say. Let’s take a ten-minute nap first,’’ 
Garnett pleaded. ‘‘I feel like I was a living | 
moving-picture show these days—I keep mov- 
ing so much up and down the big road.’’ 

‘*Shall we make it eight o’clock in the 
morning, then?’’ said Rob. ‘‘By the way, 
Garnett, how are we going? We can’t all 
three squeeze into that buggy.’’ 

‘‘We could, but there’s no use of it. You’ll 
take the team and I’ll ride your horse. ’’ 

‘*You ean’t. He’s down in Shoshone in 
that bunch of colts.’’ 

‘*Shucks! Well, I’ll go as far as Robinson’s 
with you and borrow a horse. Then I’ll ride 
in ahead and meet you there. No use of me 
milling round in the dust behind you for thirty 
miles. ’” 








‘*T wish there were a short cut to town,’’ 
said Harriet to Rob, as they climbed out of 
Spring Creek cafion the following morning 


“CONGRATULATIONS, MOTHER, DEARI" 
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and started across the flats. Garnett had 
borrowed a horse at the Robinsons’ and had 
ridden on ahead. ‘‘If Joyce sees us on the | 
road, woh’t he suspect where we’re going?’’ | | 

‘‘Why should he? He hasn’t the faintest | 
idea that we know his plans.’’ 


off like this to put a new man on the land.’’ 


three men had climbed out, and were moving 


‘‘No, I don’t suppose he would. Still, I’m | distractedly about it. Apparently their efforts 
not worrying. Even if he knew everything, | to start it were proving futile. 


he’s got to go up on the land before he comes 
through by the road, and he’s got to go slow 
a lot of the way. A buzz wagon is all right 
on a boulevard, but in a race like this give 
me a good team and a light rig and I’ll lay 
my money on that.’’ 

As they drove along they laughed and talked, 
picturing Joyce’s disgust at finding himself 
beaten, and feeling, in truth, as if they had 
already run and won the race. It was not until 
Rob looked at his watch and found that it was 
half past twelve o’clock that they realized how 
much still lay between them and victory. 

**T guess we’d better not stop at the Hyslop 
ranch for lunch,’”? he said. ‘‘I’ll let the 
horses drink, but we won’t feed them. They 
would have to rest an hour if I did, and we’ve 
got to take the next fifteen miles on the run.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ Harriet agreed earnestly. ‘‘We 





mustn’t stop for anything. We can’t lose that 
homestead, Bobs, we can’t.’’ 

Leaning forward, with her hands clasped 
tensely, she watched one after another the 
landmarks that Rob had pointed out to her on 
their first ride across the hills. How different 
she felt now! 

They stopped to water the horses and to 
give them a few minutes’ rest; then they 
pushed on again. Always listening and look- 
ing back, they kept the horses up to their 
work, and at the same time saved them for 
the last spurt. 

‘*We’re doing about eight miles an hour 
now,’’ Rob said some time later. ‘‘We’ve 
about an hour and a half before the land 
office closes, and we ought to be able to do the 
rest of the trip in that time. That is, unless 
Joyce gets in and does it quicker.’’ 

He had hardly spoken when they heard 
behind them the faint blare of a horn. 

‘There he is now!’’ They said it in one 
breath, and their eyes met. 

Rob slid forward in the seat. 
or bust.’’ 

‘*How can we?’’ asked Harriet despairingly. 

‘tT don’t know. But I’m not going to give 
up now, would you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, no! Let’s keep going to the very 
last. Something may happen for us.’’ 

Although the horses did their best, the 
motor car gained on them rapidly. Knowing 
that the car could pass them even if he held 
the middle of the road, Rob drew to the 
roadside. As the lumbering automobile went 
swiftly by it lunged down into a mudhole and 
spattered them freely. 

‘*Thanks,’’ said Rob placidly as Joyce 
glanced back over his shoulder. ‘‘That’s one 
we owe you. Never mind the mud, sis. You 
want to hold on, for wherever there’s a stretch 
of good road I’ll hit up the pace. ’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s right. He might break down 
or strike a snag at the last moment.’” 

‘* Snakes and siwash!’’ Rob cried a few 
moments later. ‘‘He’s done it! He’s stuck !’’ 

‘*O Bobs,’’ Harriet cried, giggling hysteri- 
cally, ‘‘please be careful! The horses might 
run away.’’ 

**O my, O my, O my great-grandmother!’’ 
Rob shouted with delight as he pointed ahead. 

They could now see the whole of the road 
between them and town. It wound downhill 


‘*We’ll do it 





SHE CRIED. 





‘sWhat did I tell you?’’ chuckled Rob. 


‘*He’s struck a mudhole and bogged down. 
Look! There’s a big break in the ditch some- 
where above and the road is flooded a foot 
deep. Get up, you Derby winners, get up!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ITH her brows knit in 

W deep thought, Sarah Jane 

Folsom sat by the table in 

her bare little room. Books, paper and pencil 
were arranged in a neat pile before her. 

**Tt’s not because I’m really stupid that I 
can’t think of anything to write,’’ she said to 
herself bitterly. ‘‘It’s because I’m so tired.’’ 

All that Saturday morning she had swept, 
and cooked, and washed dishes, and 
kept her younger brothers and sisters 
in order. Now it was late in the 
afternoon, and as she picked up the 
pencil and made meaningless marks 
on the paper before her, her mouth 
drooped hopelessly at the corners. 

Suddenly the sound of merry laugh- 
ter came through the open window. 
She raised her head and gazed out 
listlessly. Arm in arm, three young 
girls were coming down the side- 
walk; their feet were fairly dancing 
with the joy of the bright June 
weather. Opposite Sarah’s window 
they halted. The tallest girl made 
a trumpet of her hands and called, ‘‘O 
you Sarah Jane Folsom! Come out 
here as quick as ever you can!’’ 

’ Sarah thrust her tousled head out 
of the window. There was a wistful 
light in her gray eyes. ‘‘I’d just 
love to, but, O girls, I haven’t even 
begun my composition for the contest 
Monday. Is yours finished, Anne?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I finished copying the 
masterpiece this morning. Do come 
with us, Sarah—just for a short 
walk! Susan, here, has thought of 
the most marvelous scheme for enter- 
taining the seniors. We really can’t 
tell whether it’s practical until you 


have the best old brain for such 
things. Come on, Sarah!’’ 

“Girls, I just simply can’t. Of 
course I haven’t the slightest hope 
of winning the prize, but I prom- 
ised mother I’d try. Besides I 
know I’d hate myself if I gave up now. So 
don’t tempt me any more.’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ thought Sarah, as she watched 
the girls disappear round the corner. ‘‘They 
have all the time they want to study. I can’t 
ever quite finish my lessons. Whenever I have 
a minute I peg and peg, but my work is just 
common, ordinary, middling! Why, I can’t 
even write compositions like the other girls! 
I haven’t time to put in all the nice-sounding 
words, and even if I did have time, I probably 
couldn’t think of them. I know how Anne’s 
composition will sound—fine, and easy, and 
flowing. And mine! Short, choppy sentences, 
common, practical words! Practical—yes, I’m 
practical. That’s the reason the girls wanted 
me to walk with them—to tell whether their 
plans are practical. I hate the word! If it 
weren’t for mother, I’d drop everything !’’ 

Her eye fell on the paper before her, and 
she picked up her pencil wearily. The subject 
of the composition was to be some great person. 
She tried to fix her mind on her work, but in 
spite of every effort her thoughts wandered: 

Half an hour later Sarah’s mother softly 
opened the door and looked in. 
Her worn face was flushed and 
tears stood in her eyes. 

‘‘Sarah, dear,’’ she asked in 
her sweet, gentle voice, ‘‘do you 
suppose you could get supper? I 
know you are busy and I hate 
to disturb you, but I’ve such a 
headache! The twins have been 
so bad to-day! There’s cold 
meat and potatoes; it won’t take 
long. ’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ Sarah cried, ‘‘you 
ought to give those twins a good 
whipping! They’re five years 
old and ought to know better. O 
dear,’’ she went on in a disap- 
pointed tone, ‘*I’d just begun —’? 
She looked at her mother,—the 
gentle little mother who was so 
frail and yet had so much to do,—and her 
heart filled with sudden tenderness. ‘Why, 
mother, of course I will. You go right into 
your bedroom and lie down, and don’t you 
dare show yourself again to-night!’’ 

Jumping up, Sarah threw her arm affec- 
tionately round her mother. ‘‘I’ll get dinner 


/and supper and breakfast and dinner and 
| through the sagebrush, and then crossed the | 


‘main ditch of the irrigation company; from /|and climb into your little bed. You do too 


supper, world without end! You run along 


‘*But he knows that we wanted that home-| there it ran in a straight line between the | much for. us wicked youngsters, and I, for 


stead, and that we know Boykin is under | 
suspicion of being some one else. If he hadn’t | 


fenced fields until it entered the town. 


About a mile ahead, just after crossing the | 


| one, am going to see that you stop.” 
‘*Why, Sarah, I love to do what I can for 





hear it and give us your opinion. You. 


you children. And truly, dear, 
I’m afraid I do too little instead 
of too much. ’’ 

When Sarah was alone again she eyed her 
books somewhat ruefully, and then hurried 
down the narrow stairs and began to Jay the 
table for supper. 

‘Say, sis,’? said her big brother, Tom, 
coming into the room, ‘‘what have you done 
with my fishline? I’ve hunted everywhere 
for it. Wish you’d let my things alone!’’ 

‘* Now, see here, Tom Folsom!’’ Sarah 
began angrily, and then stopped short. She 
thought how hurt her mother would be if she 
could hear her. ‘‘Honestly, Tom,’’ she said 
more softly, ‘‘I haven’t seen your fishline. ’’ 

‘*You’ve probably forgotten where you put 
it,’’ Tom replied surlily. ‘‘You’ve a mania 
for picking things up!’’ He went out and 


‘slammed the door. 


Sarah fried the potatoes and sliced the cold 
mutton. When all was ready she went to the 
door and called, ‘‘Supper !’’ 

First came Sarah’s tall father; his shoulders 
were bent a little and his face was rather lined, 
but he was still a fine-looking man. Then the 
twins, Harry and John, tumbled into the room, 
with their faces and hands disreputably dirty. 
Sarah silently urged them toward the kitchen 
sink. Close behind the twins came Florence 
and Mary, two attractive girls of thirteen and 
fourteen. Last of all in tramped Tom. 

‘*Where’s mother? Where’s mother?’’ in- 
quired each in turn. 

Sarah explained, and then sat down in 
mother’s place and began to pour the tea. It 
had always seemed an easy, pleasant task 
when mother did it, but it took Sarah a long 
time, for she had to stop and ask each member 
of the family how much sugar and cream to 
put in his cup. Mother always knew, and 
she had quaint, humorous incidents to relate 
as she poured the tea. 

Sarah set down the teapot with a sigh of 
relief. The twins began to argue with each 
other. Father addressed a few remarks to the 
children, but, in general, conversation lagged, 
and the meal went on in gloomy silence. 

**Oh,’’ thought Sarah, ‘how different this 
is from supper last night! Having mother 
with us makes all the difference in the world.’’ 

They had all been so happy last night. 
Sarah remembered how mother’s eyes had 
lighted with interest when father told her about 
the customers who had come into the store that 
day; about little, barefoot Susan Jones, who 
had run a nail into her foot when she was 
passing the new house that was building down 
the road. 

On hearing that last bit of news, mother had 
said, ‘‘I must go straight up to Mrs. Jones’s 
and tell her what to do for Susan’s foot. ’’ 

Florence and Mary had told mother about a 
pretty hat, just the kind they wanted, that 
they had seen in the window of a millinery 
shop downtown. 

‘*We’ll try to manage a new hat for each of 
you girls,’’ mother had said with a cheerful 
smile. ‘*Perhaps we could steam that old, 


half-worn velvet cape of mine, buy a bit of 
ribbon’’—and then had followed an animated 
discussion of ways and means. 








How pleased and delighted mother had been 





HER PENCIL SPEEDILY SQUEAKED ITS WAY DOWN 


THE PAPER. 


when Sarah told her that Professor Oldworthy 
had complimented her upon her character 
sketch of Lady Macbeth! 

‘*T knew you had it in you, Sarah,’’ mother 
had remarked. 

‘*Now,’’ Sarah said to herself, when the 
dishes were washed and put away and she had 
climbed again to her room, ‘‘I simply must do 
something with that composition. ’’ 

For a long time she sat and pulled her hair 
and frowned. She had not even chosen her 
subject. What great person should she write 
about? Suddenly she gave a glad little ery, 
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seized a sheet of paper, and printed at the top 
of it in great, bold letters, ‘‘Mother.’’ 

Her pencil speedily squeaked its way down 
the paper; she wrote so fast that the rickety 
table wobbled. Incident upon incident crowded 
into her mind; little, homely things that her 
mother had done for her children and her 
home... Pictures of her mother flitted before 
her eyes: mother sitting late at night, darning 


stockings; mother binding up a cut finger or | 


bathing a bruised knee; mother straightening 
out the tangles in an arithmetic problem for 
her; mother nursing her when she was ill. 

It was eleven o’clock before Sarah finally 
finished writing and rose stiffly. 
dare read it over,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘and, 
anyway, I haven’t time. I’ll get up early 
Monday morning and copy it.’’ 


In the high school Monday morning a sub- | 


**T don’t | 





dued excitement prevailed. The compositions 
were to be read that afternoon, and for the | for the presidency. Waving a flag from the top 
contestants the morning dragged tediously. At/| of the fence, I cried, ‘‘Hurrah for Greeley !’’ 


noon Sarah ate her dinner hastily, helped her 
mother to clear the table, and hurried back to 
school. 
In the front of the - 
assembly room sat the — 
president of the board 
of education; beside 
him was a famous pro- 
fessor of literature, 
who was to make the 
final decision in the 
contest. 

Sarah watched the 
trembling aspirants as, 
one after another, they 
rose, walked to the 
front of the room, and 
read their composi- 
tions; but she heard 
not a word. She was thinking of the time 
when she must stand in the same spot and 
read what she had written. 

‘*Miss Sarah Jane Folsom,’’ announced the 
president of the board of education. 

Sarah rose and walked to the front of the 
room. She felt strangely light; her feet seemed 
scarcely to touch the floor. When she first 
began to read she could not tell whether any 
sound was coming from her lips or not; but 
as she read on she seemed to see her mother 
smiling encouragement upon her, and her 
voice became steadier. The famous professor 
of literature leaned forward in his chair. The 
stout president of the board of education threw 
back his shoulders and looked pompous and 
important. 

As Sarah took her seat, Anne whispered to 
her, ‘‘O Sarah, that was fine! I’m sure that 
you’ll take the prize. ’’ 

Every eye was upon the professor of litera- 
ture and the president of the board of educa- 
tion as they left the room in order to make 
the important decision. In the silence that 
followed, the pupils’ faces wore a look of 
strained expectancy. 

**See!’’? whispered Anne, touching Sarah’s 
arm. ‘‘They’re coming back already! Didn’t 
take them long to decide. ’’ 

The professor of literature stood in the front 
of the room and gazed calmly and benignly 
round. He cleared his throat two or three 
times. The students fidgeted in their seats. 

‘““My young friends,’’ he began, ‘‘I have 
listened with interest to the reading of your 
excellent compositiuns. From among them I 
have chosen one that to me seems fullest of 
meaning and strongest and best in literary 
style. The words are simple, practical, and 
well chosen—words that fully and forcibly 
express the thought of the writer. Above 
all, this composition in its sincerity has 
made, I am sure, a strong appeal to the 
heart of everyone who has heard it. It gives 
me the greatest pleasure to present the medal 
to Miss Sarah Jane Folsom, who wrote 
‘Mother.’ ”’ 

Sarah’s face paled and she grasped the seat 
for support. Suddenly the color came back 
into her cheeks and her lips parted in a glad 
smile. As if in a dream, she walked to the 
front of the room, where the famous professor 
of literature pinned the gold medal to her 
blouse. When she came back to her seat she 
saw Tom looking at her proudly. Tom was 
proud of her! 

Sarah never knew how she reached home. 
Like a whirlwind she rushed up to her 
mother’s room, threw herself on her knees by 
the chair in which her mother was sitting, 
and pinned the medal to her waist. 

‘*Congratulations, mother, dear!’’ she cried. 
**See what you have won!’’ 

‘*Why, Sarah! What do you mean?’’ 

Sarah’s words fairly tumbled over each 
other as she told her mother about the com- 
position she had written. 

**Don’t you see,’’ she said, ‘‘that I never, 





never could have written that composition and | 


won that medal if it hadn’t been for you? 
When I was trying to think of a great person 
to write about, I suddenly thought, ‘Who can 
be greater than my own mother? Think of 
all she does for us and everyone!’ I couldn’t 
write fast enough to get down all I knew. I 
tell you what, it’s one thing to read about 
great people in books, but it’s quite another 
thing to live right in the house with one, and 
to love her and have her love you!’’ 





By Meredith 
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fayette Pike. One of my 





Music at Indianapolis, and 





earliest recollections is of 

an incident that is still clearly fixed in my | 
memory. I was discussing with a neighbor | 
boy the merits of the two principal candidates | 


—a declaration of partisanship that caused my 
young neighbor, a Grant supporter, to retire | 


The last bell rang just as she arrived. | in disgust with his shepherd dog. I was 


then nearing my sixth 
birthday. 

The Civil War and 
polities are the sub-| 
jects I first heard dis- 
cussed by my elders. | 
Farmers and _ team- | 
sters, wearing the old 
army overcoat, a gar- | 
ment that long sur- | 
vived its military uses, | 
were constantly visi- | 
ble in the streets of | 
Crawfordsville. Indi- 
ana contributed 220,000 
volunteers for the war 
between the states, and their valor and achieve- | 
ments were impressed upon me by fireside talk. | 

My father served four years in the army, first 
in Gen. Lew Wallace’s Zouave regiment, and 
later for three years in the artillery. I remem- 
ber very well the awe with which I used to gaze | 
upon his captain’s dress coat, with its brass but- | 
tons and epaulets, which hung in a dark closet | 
of our house. About the time I learned to| 
read, a trunkful of official papers, copies of | 
reports and rosters of my father’s battery, and 
other memorabilia of war days came under my 
notice, and I pondered them reverently. 





GEN. LEWIS WALLACE. 


SHALL never forget the fascination one 
packet of those papers had forme. They 
were bloodstained, and had been in the 
pocket of my father’s captain when he was 
killed in one of the movements before Atlanta. 
My father succeeded to the command of the bat- 
tery, and continued on with Sherman to the sea. 

I have no recollec- 
tion of General Wal- 
lace in those earliest 
years, but later I 
knew him well. He 
was very dark, and 
his eyes were unus- 
ually fine and ex- 
pressive. Even in 
his last years he re- 
tained his military 
bearing, and was a 
man of mark in any 
gathering. He was 
beautifully courte- 
ous, and in all ways 
the most winning and charming man I have 
known. He had a remarkably vivid way of 
describing people and incidents, so that it is 
not surprising that he should have written 
‘*Ben Hur, ’’ one of the most popular romances 
of our literature. Before the war, while he 
was a practicing lawyer in Crawfordsville, | 
he had trained a company of Zouaves called | 
the Montgomery Guards; it became the nucleus 
of the regiment with which he began his active 
soldiering. The fact that my father had 
worn the baggy Zouave trousers of the Guards, 
made the general my generous and stimulating 
friend to the end of his days. 

After our removal to Indianapolis we lived 
near my Grandfather Meredith, a printer, 
editor, and publisher who had been a ‘‘forty- 
niner.’”? He was an omnivorous reader, and 
he not only subscribed for great numbers of 
magazines and newspapers, but treasured them 
in his barn loft, where, on rainy days, I was 
able to follow the course of the war in files of 
Frank Leslie’s and Harper’s Weekly. 

] or South, were aware of the slowly dying | 

echoes of the war. Heroes were plentiful | 
in Indianapolis. I remember that once when I | 
was walking with my grandfather along White | 
River, looking at a spring freshet, a queer little 
one-horse cab passed us in the road, and a gen- 
tleman within rang a bell for the coachman to 
stop. It seemed to me remarkable that anyone 
should carry a doorbell inside his carriage, and 
I was at once curious as to the owner of the 
odd vehicle. I was introduced to Oliver Perry 
Morton, who had been the courageous and 
efficient war governor of Indiana, and who 








OLIVER PERRY MORTON. 
SUPPOSE all boys of my generation, North 








I remember his funeral, — 
he died in 1877,—an occasion of pomp and 
gloom on the bitterest of November days. 

My interests were colored for life by the 
home talk of battles and politics, and as Indi- 
ana, always ‘‘a doubtful state,’’? was the 
scene of almost continuous political struggles, 
I availed myself of many opportunities for 
seeing and hearing the great men of the time. 


GRANT AND SHERMAN. 


one of my birthdays, on his way round 
the world, and he shook my hand limply 


Gee favored my city with a visit on | 


as I passed before him with many thousands of | 


other Hoosiers. Some time later I ran beside 
Sherman’s carriage through the streets, the 
better to scrutinize the great general, who was 
my father’s favorite among the famous com- 
manders. I delighted in the torchlight pro- 


cessions and ‘‘speakings’’ in the fierce contests | 


that shook Indiana biennially. 
When Benjamin Harrison ran for governor 


against James D. Williams in ’76, the Repub- | 


licans gave themselves into the hands of the 
enemy by ridiculing the Democratic candidate 
as ‘Blue Jeans.’’ Harrison was thereupon 
assailed as the ‘‘kid glove’’ aristocrat, and was 


| defeated. Although born into the Republican 


fold (which I deserted soon after attaining my 
majority), I was unusually curious about Demo- 
crats. Daniel W. Voorhees, ‘‘the tall sycamore 
of the Wabash, ’’ fell under my eyes at an early 
day ; and Hendricks, who attained the vice pres- 
idency, was a familiar figure in our streets. 

The boys in my neighborhood played all the 
games that are possible for town boys. Of 
them, baseball was the most popular, and there 
was ample open space in which to practice it. 
I was never of much account at the game, 
although for a time I was seized with an am- 
bition to become a twirler of what seem now, 
in the light of subsequent progress in the 
pitching art, to have been very simple curves 
indeed. Kiteflying and marbles came next to 
ball in our affections. When Buffalo Bill 
made his first tour and appeared at the State 
Fair Grounds in Indianapolis, I saw that I 
had been frittering away my time with childish 
things, and immediately possessed myself of a 
twenty-two-caliber rifle, with which I became 
an expert shot. I speak of this modestly, for 
rifle shooting is the only thing bordering upon 
sport at which I ever 
excelled. I could hit 
flying targets or shoot 
with the rifle upside 
down or with my 
back turned, with the 
aid of a mirror. I 
got doubting specta- 
tors to toss coins into 
the air that I might 
demonstrate my 
prowess by sending 
their nickels whis- 
tling out of sight. 
That is not so won- 
derful as it sounds, 
for if you catch the trick of lifting the rifle in 
time with the arm of the coin tosser, the bullet 
is likely to nip the coin as it reaches its great- 
est height. 

The possession of the rifle led me into many 
excursions afield. My Saturdays were spent 
in the river bottoms, or in the vicinity of an 
old bayou near by where wild fowl were to be 
found in the migratory seasons. A rabbit 
was to be picked up occasionally in the fields, 
and there was always the hope of bagging a 
squirrel—a hope I never realized. 

Fishing I indulged in mildly at the same time. 
An old house painter, whom everyone called 
‘Uncle Ned,’’ was the fisherman par excel- 
lence of my acquaintance. When I passed him 
in the street he never failed to wink and give a 
jerk of the arm that implied a dark understand- 
ing between us. Under his tutelage I caught 
my first bass in a ‘‘hole’’ in Eagle Creek that 
was his particular preserve. 

Although I liked fishing and enjoyed canoe- 
ing, I never learned toswim. I wasan anemic 
youngster, and when I went in with the other 
boys I always experienced a smothering sen- 
sation, and quickly retired to the bank. 

I remember the first astonishing news of 
the telephone as it reached my boy world. A 
neighbor boy and I improvised a contrivance 
of wire and baking-powder cans wherewith 
to communicate between our respective barns. 
We were thus able to test the wonderful discov- 
ery and satisfy ourselves of its practicability. 

Most of the boys of my acquaintance had 





my grandfather conducted | 


chores to do and errands to run. I had the 
care of a horse, and found pride in the results 
of my currying and brushing. I think we 
boys who had regular duties of that sort were 
rather the envy of our comrades born to ampler 
means, whose ‘‘folks’’? kept a ‘‘man,’’? and 
who had to wait for us to do our daily stints 
| before we joined them in play. 

I was in the streets a good deal,‘and present 
|at all great occasions. While watching the 
|returns of the convention that nominated 
Hayes, a man came out of the telegraph office 
and hired me for a quarter to carry messages 
to the newspaper offices. I was kept running 
until daylight, and on the way home with my 
quarter met my whole family, who had set 
out to look for me. That was, I believe, the 
first money I ever earned. 

My systematic education ended in my first 
year of high school. That was my own fault, 
and I have never ceased to regret it; but I had 
fonnd even the simplest problems in numbers 
| difficult, and algebra was my undoing. If I 
| would not go to school I must work, and 

I entered at once upon various experiments in 

the field of labor. For a while I tended the 

soda fountain in a drug store; at that time I 
| was filled with an ambition to be a doctor, but 
that passed quickly. My grandfather and one 
of my uncles were printers, and I next felt the 
eall of the types. I worked in a small printing 
oftice for a while, but as the proprietor carried 
a stock of periodicals in the front of his shop 
I spent most of my time waiting on customers 
| and reading story papers. I did learn the cases, 
| however, and when there was pi to sort I was 
allowed to distribute it. 

I soon moved to a large printing concern, 
| still with the idea of learning the compositor’s 
trade, but for some reason was pressed into 
service as an errand boy in the counting room, 
and never added to the slight knowledge 1 
had already gained of the art preservative. 
If algebra had proved forbidding, a heavy 
wheelbarrow on which I was expected to 
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trundle packages all over the business district 
imposed a heavy penance for my shortsighted- 
ness in leaving school. 

I saw nothing ahead of me here, and there- 
fore began casting about for other employment. 
A stenographer hired me to tend office and run 
errands, and I employed my leisure in learn- 
ing shorthand. Within a year my employer, an 
official court réporter, was dictating to me from 
his notes, and while he reported new testimony 
I wrote out the proceedings of the day before. 
Stenographers were not common, and I soon 
had all the work I could do. Contact with the 
courts and with men of affairs greatly stimu- 
lated my awakening ambitions. My ignorance 
weighed heavily upon me, and at seventeen I 
began to read prodigiously. Encounters with 
Latin phrases in transcribing court proceedings 
roused my curiosity as to languages. I pur- 
chased a Latin grammar in a second-hand 
store and worked at it zealously, although I 
confess with shame that all my reading of 
Latin authors was done with the aid of trans- 
lations. A little later I studied French and 
Italian in the same fashion, without a teacher, 
but with better success. 


STENOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 


MERSON and Thoreau were my favorite 
E authors, and I recall vividly the joy I 

found in ‘‘Early Spring in Massachu- 
setts.’’ At that time I began to write sketches, 
stories and verses, some of which were printed 
in the local weekly literary papers—a type of 
journal that was destroyed by the increasing 
popularity of the Sunday newspaper. My next 
move was to the office of one of the best law 
firms in Indiana. These new employers were 
cultivated men in the broadest sense, who took 
the deepest interest in public affairs and were 
lovers of literature. They never knew how 
much I learned from them. A young lawyer 
in a neighboring office for whom clients proved 
elusive became benevolently interested in my 
efforts at self-education, and introduced me to 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry and essays, which 
I fear I very imperfectly comprehended. 

The law seemed to me at that period to be 
| the finest thing in the world. In writing 
| pleadings from dictation I gathered a pretty 
| good idea of legal procedure and formule. I 
| spent a year and a half in that office, and then 
| moved to the law office of William Wallace, a 
| brother of Gen. Lew Wallace. I was now 
| a competent stenographer, and was able to per- 
| form a variety of services in addition to writing 
letters and pleadings. On ‘“‘rule’’ morning I 
could rise when my employer’s name was called 
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by the clerk, and say, ‘‘If it please the court, | 


we file a demurrer in cause No. blank.’’ This 

had all the joy of an adventure; but if the 

judges had ever asked me any questions touch- | 
ing my motions, I should have been hard put 

for an answer. I read law books, undirected, | 
and fitfully. Admiralty cases sometimes re- 

lieved the monotony of the Federal Court, and 

to those I was always attentive, doubtless by | 
reason of the flavor of romance I found in 

them. I read all the admiralty law I could | 
lay hands on. The fact that I had been 
born as far inland as possible and had 
never seen a ship of any kind accentuates 
the humor of this interest in barratry and 
the libeling of schooners. 

While in that office I scribbled con- 
stantly—verses mainly, but I wrote a 
short story that received a ten-dollar prize 
from a Chicago newspaper, and sold a 
poem to a New York weekly paper for 
three dollars. I was now eighteen and 
hardly a boy any longer; but in spite of 
my occupations I managed to cling to my 
youthful recreations. By rising at five 
o’clock, I could spend an hour in the 
river bottoms looking for teal, and present 
myself at the oftice at eight; and my holi- 
days were spent in tramping or canoeing. 

Literature was much to the fore in the 
Indiana of my boyhood and youth. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Lew Wallace, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and Maurice Thompson 
had given wide advertisement to Hoosier 
letters. I recall half a dozen lesser bards 
—two of whom wore cloaks and looked the 
part—to be seen any day in our capital. 
Mr. Riley sought me out in the law office 
one memorable day to exhibit a poem of 
mine that had been quoted in the journal 
of a neighboring city along with one of his 
own—a kind act that began a friendship 
that still endures. My ties with Craw- 
fordsville still remained close, as they do 
to this day, and it seemed to me indeed— 
what it used to be called—the Hoosier 
Athens. General and Mrs. Wallace, the 
Thompsons, and Mary and Caroline Krout— 
two sisters who have written poems, novels, 
and books of travel—all lived in Crawfordsville, 
and it was perhaps pardonable if I assumed 
that my birth in a community that included 
so many geniuses brought me within range of 
the reflected light of their reputation. 

Edward Eggleston had left Indiana long 
before I began to observe the passing show, 
but I saw him on two or three occasions in 
Indianapolis, when he came back for material 
for his books. He wasa distinguished-looking 
man, with a great shock of iron-gray hair, 
and his voice was curiously deep and resonant. 
It was he who gave, in ‘‘The Hoosier School- 
master,’’ the first wide advertisement to the | 
nickname of our state. He has been held 
responsible for the connotations of ignorance, 
squalor, and crudeness that long attached to 
the word Hoosier; but he lived to see the 
conditions he described in his Indiana books 
pass utterly. It is a good deal of a joke thata 
state whose percentage of illiteracy was long so 
high, should have produced so many writers. 

The talk of books and the presence of so 
many writers in and about our capital greatly 
stimulated my interest in literary matters. 
I read every book I heard anyone mention, 
and as I was fortunate in my acquaintances 
I dipped into much good literature. Poetry 
interested me particularly, and I wrote it in 
large quantities. 

One of our local bards, Ben D. House, a 
Vermont soldier, was a picturesque figure in 
our streets. He affected a semi-military dress, 
and talked much of his adventures with Cus- 
ter’scavalry. His employments—as journalist | 
or government cierk—were fitful,and he always 
seemed enveloped in a spacious leisure. I was 
his devoted slave, and used to carry him my 
verses for criticism. Incidentally, he read me 
his own poems. Sometimes when we met in 
the street he would draw me into a hallway 
and pull a sonnet from his pocket, and read it 
with fine elocutionary effect. He was erratic 
and unaccountable in many ways, but I un- 
doubtedly profited by his friendship. He was 
the first ‘‘ Yankee’’ I ever knew, and his habit 
of tacking ‘‘r’’ to words ending with ‘‘a’’ 
struck me as fine and noble. 

Myron Reed, a Presbyterian minister, born 
in New Hampshire, who died a dozen years 
ago in Colorado, was another man who attracted 
me strongly in my youth. He, too, had been | 
a soldier—a captain in a cavalry regiment. A | 
tall, dark, trapper-like man, he was as little 
like the traditional clergyman as possible. On | 
Sundays, from the pulpit of the First Presby- | 
terian Church, of which Benjamin Harrison 
was a member, he read a short essay, frankly | 
modeled on Emerson’s direct, rifle-shot style. | 





I had seen him holding his horse in Circle | You will have to pay for your bed and food.’’ | the porch. 


Park while waiting for a parade to form, and | 
at other times had noticed him on the streets, | 
and so I sought the church one Sunday, and | 
attached myself to the back seat regularly | 
thereafter. Reed’s sermons were rich in allu- | 
sions that touched my own tastes and pref- | 
erences. Abraham Lincoln, John Brown, | 
Emerson, and Thoreau figured much in his | 
discourses; and the first time I heard Whit- 
man’s ‘‘O Captain! My Captain !’’ was when | 
Reed read it in one of his curiously condensed, | 


| seventy-five. 
| December night on which the Malecite had 


abrupt sermons. I never knew him, but I think 
no other man, except perhaps General Wallace, 
has ever had the same fascination for me. 
Thus my earliest impressions are of men 
who were either soldiers or writers, or both. 
I had my own dream of West Point and a 
military career, but my deficiencies in mathe- 
matics effectually disposed of those ambitions. 
Of all the Indiana writers who have risen in 
my day, I have known best the Hoosier poet, 





James Whitcomb Riley. He was just coming 
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OLD MITCH’S EXPRESSION CHANGED TERRIBLY... 
HE SNARLED. 


YOUR MASTER!” 


into fame when as a youth I began my own 
faint tinklings in verse, and he was constantly 
the target of my admiration in our thorough- 
fares. No other writer has so faithfully re- 
corded the Hoosier speech and the local customs 
and spirit. He is the most amusing man I 
have ever known, the most delightful comrade, 
and the most generous friend. 

Mine was not much of a boyhood ; but, all in 
all, I had a very good time, and I look back with 
no feeling that I would change it if I could. 





. DON'T YOU TALK BACK TO 
“YOU PADDLEI" 


OLD MITCH’ STORIES 


“By Theodore Goodridge Robe 


OLD MITCH GOES TO TOWN. 






HEN John Armitage 
was eight years of 
age, ‘Old Mitch’’ was 


That was five years after the 


served the little boy so successfully with his | 
woodland skill and woodland medicines and 
had won the everlasting gratitude of Mr. and 
Mrs. Armitage. Ever since that night his de- | 
votion to John and the whole Armitage family | 
had grown steadily. His hair was grayer now 
and his swarthy face more deeply wrinkled ; 
but his black eyes were as bright as ever, and 
his muscles as tough, and his wits as clear. 

In the August following his eighth birthday 
John went to the little town twenty miles 
away to attend the King’s Grammar School. 
He was not eager to go. Twenty miles seemed 
a vast distance to him and the town another 
world. He was sure that his father and mother 
could teach him all that he should ever wish 
to know of books. The instruction that he 
really loved was Old Mitch’s lessons on the life 
of field, and forest, and river; but he stiffened 
his upper lip and went. 

His father and mother accompanied him, to 
see him safely established at the school. 
During their absence Old Mitch took up his | 
abode at the farmhouse. There was no finer 
nurse and guardian on the river than Old 
Mitch; and now there were a four-year-old 
girl and a two-year-old boy to be looked after. 
The English nurse did not object to having 
Old Mitch put in authority over her during 
her mistress’s absence, for she knew how 
helpful he could be. 

John was to live with Mrs. Demby—an old 
lady whom the Armitages knew and whom the 
head master of the school recommended highly. 
Five other small boys whose homes were out 
of town were to be under Mrs. Demby’s wing 
and roof. 

When the Armitages returned from town 





Old Mitch seemed to lose interest in the farm 
and its occupants. Fora few days he wandered 


**Go to town to see John,’’ he said to Armi- 
tage one morning. ‘‘Maybe stop long time.’’ 
‘*That will be pleasant for John; but don’t | 
you think it may unsettle him in his work ?’”’ 
‘*No. Make him work good.’’ 


rts 
sty 





me—big chief upriver. John 
Armitage live here, what?’’ 

“Yes, Master John Armitage 
has been placed in my care,’? Mrs. Demby 
replied, eying the old Indian suspiciously. 

‘*All right. You look like good woman. 
Armitage tell me about you. Got one bed for 
me, what?’’ 

**Certainly not.’’ 

Old Mitch did not blink an eye. Putting 
his bag on the threshold so that Mrs. Demby 
could not shut the door, he thrust his hand 
into a leather pouch that hung from his belt. 

‘*How much money?’’ he asked, and drew 
forth a dozen gold coins. 

Mrs. Demby was impressed and confused 
by the sight of the money. 

‘*But I only take little boys to board with 
me, Mister—Mister —’’ 

**Old Mitch.’’ 

‘*Mister Old Mitch.’’ 

At that moment little John Armitage came 
into the hall, and catching sight of Old Mitch, 
bounded past Mrs. Demby, and with a glad 
ery leaped into the old man’s arms. 

It ended in Mrs. Demby agreeing to take 
Old Mitch as a boarder, on the condition that 
he should observe all her rules, furnish himself 
with civilized clothing at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and pay twice as much for his board 
and lodging as any one of the boys. John 
was excitedly happy at the prospect of having 
his friend under the same roof with him, and 
the other little boys were greatly pleased. 

Without loss of time Old Mitch purchased a 
fashionably cut suit of broadcloth, a high hat, 
and shirts and collars and stocks; but he would 
not exchange his moccasins for boots or shoes 
of any kind. On the streets of the little town 
he was a striking and distinguished figure. He 
visited the school, and soon formed a somewhat 
reserved and dignified friendship with Doctor 
Andrews, the head master. Doctor Andrews 


|and other prominent men called upon him at 
| Mrs. Demby’s house, for he was a chief and 
about, aimless and uneasy. | 


a great hunter, even as his father had been 
before him. Mrs. Demby was deeply impressed 
by the dignity and social importance of her 
swarthy boarder; but the old Malecite accepted 


| all the honors quite as matters of course. 


Old Mitch’s room was in the front of the 


‘*But it will cost you money to live in town. | house, with a window just above the roof of 


‘*You don’t teach me, Armitage. Go to town | 
plenty long time ago. Got plenty money.’’ 

He packed an old flour bag, launched his 
canoe, and paddled away. Before sunset of 
that same day he arrived at Mrs. Demby’s 
front door, with his paddle in his hand and 
his bag on his shoulder. 

‘*T don’t want to buy any baskets or mocca- 
sins to-day, thank you,’’ said the old lady, 
when she opened the door. 





‘*You wait, ’’ said the Malecite. ‘*Old Mitch, 


In the night he frequently changed 
his broadcloth for blanket and leather, escaped 
from the house by way of the window and 
the sloping roof, and lay on the bank of the 
river until the first pale glimmer of dawn. 
Old Mitch had not been long in town before 
he saw that John and some of the other small 
boys were unhappy. He suspected that fear 
was the cause of their unhappiness, although 
he could not see or think of anything for them 
to be afraid of. One evening he caught John 
sobbing miserably, with his wet face pressed 








upon the pages of an open book. Pity and 
anger moved like flames in the breast of the 
old Indian; but although he questioned John 
tenderly and cunningly, he failed to discover 
the cause of his tears and unhappiness. The 
next morning, before breakfast, he took one of 
the other small boys into the garden. 

‘‘What you ’fraid of, Harry?’’ he asked. 

‘*Not afraid of anything,’’ replied Harry. 

‘*You don’t fool Old Mitch. John and you 
and Dick Allen mighty ’fraid of something. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s—it’s the Latin grammar. ’’ 

‘*What that—Latin grammar?’’ 

‘*It’?s a book, Old Mitch. ’’ 

‘*Book? You ’fraid of a book, what? 
That sound foolish. Lemme see that book 
you and John ’fraid of.’’ 

Harry brought his First Latin Grammar 
from the house. The old man examined 
it closely,—back, front, and inside,—and 
then grunted disdainfully. 

‘*Tt don’t scare me,’’ he said. 

‘*Tt’s not the book we are afraid of, 
exactly; it’s Stilt—Mr. Stilt, the Latin 
master. ’’ 

He explained at considerable length, 
and Old Mitch’s black eyes glittered and 
snapped. 

‘*What he paid for, anyhow? Paid to 
learn you that book, or paid to scare you?’’ 

His heart was deeply touched by the case 
of John and his little companions. The 
boys were willing to learn their Latin 
grammar; but Mr. Stilt, by his harsh and 
terrifying methods of instruction, managed 
to scatter and benumb their wits so dis- 
astrously that they could hardly under- 
stand his questions, much less answer 
them correctly. 

Old Mitch thought it over. He launched 
his canoe and paddled across the big river 
to the mouth of the Nashwaak. He disem- 
barked on a sand bar at the mouth of the 
smaller river and, wandering about, studied 
the ground. In one place and another at 
the edge of the water and up among the 
red wands of Indian willows he found the 

footprints of sandpipers and crows, of English 
snipe and jacksnipe, of heron, meadow hen, 
and plover. 

When Mr. Stilt left the school that afternoon 
Old Mitch accosted him. 

‘*You come for paddle, what?’’ 

Mr. Stilt had no particular wish to go for a 
paddle, for the paddling’s sake ; but he felt flat- 
tered at the invitation. He had seen the gov- 
ernor, the officers of the garrison, and Doctor 
Andrews in the old fellow’s canoe. It was evi- 
dently an honor to be taken out on the river by 
Old Mitch, and so he accepted the invitation. 
They crossed the big river without incident. 
Mr. Stilt did his best to make conversation, 
but Old Mitch maintained a brooding silence. 
When they were within a stone’s throw of the 
farther shore and in fairly shallow water, Old 
Mitch spoke suddenly. 

‘*You paddle canoe, what?’’ he queried. 

‘*No,’’ replied Mr. Stilt. 

‘*You want to learn, what?’’ 

‘*Ah—no. Not particularly.’’ 

‘*Mighty easy. Governor, he know how. 
Andrews, he know, too. Andrews know all 
about birds, too. You want to learn, what?’’ 

‘*Very well. I imagine it is all very simple.’’ 

‘*Mighty simple. Learn John Armitage this 
spring inone hour. Twist um wrist this way, 
twist um that way. Mighty simple. Keep 
canoe straight this way. Here, you paddle um. 
One end canoe all same tother in easy water.’’ 

Old Mitch shot the paddle forward into Mr. 
Stilt’s hands. 

‘**But I didn’t quite follow your directions, ’’ 
said the Latin master. ‘‘You went too fast 
for me. Just show me again.’’ 

Old Mitch’s expression changed terribly. 
His black eyes narrowed and glinted. 

‘*Don’t you talk back to your master!’’ he 
snarled. ‘‘You paddle!’’ 

Mr. Stilt felt a chill of fear. He remembered 
that his companion, in spite of his friendship 
with such civilized persons as the governor 
and Doctor Andrews, was, after all, only a red 
Indian. In England, before coming to the 
colony, Mr. Stilt had read of scalpings and tor- 
tures. Perhaps the old savage had gone mad. 
Snatching up the paddle, the Latin master 
thrust it into the water. ‘Over went the canoe. 

Old Mitch got the canoe and the paddle 
ashore first, and then Mr. Stilt. The Indian 
seemed beside himself with fury. He took the 
dripping Latin master by the collar, shook 
him and flung him about, and beat him with 
the paddle. For half a minute Mr. Stilt tried 
to resist. He kicked and clawed and struggled 
wildly; but he was like a child in the grip of 
the old Indian. 

‘‘Learn you to upset canoe!’’ snarled Old 
Mitch. ‘‘Learn you to fight your master! 
You one dunce!’’ 

Mr. Stilt was by this time convinced that 
the old man was insane. When Old Mitch 
ordered him into the canoe, he obeyed, trem- 
bling. The Malecite paddled to the sand bar 
at the mouth of the Nashwaak. 

‘*Now I learn you about birds,’’ remarked 
Old Mitch in threatening tones. ‘‘You pretty 
much scared now, maybe you learn quick. 
You come here. See tracks, what? Now I 
learn you all about tracks.’’ 

He pointed here and there very quickly. 
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‘‘Sandpiper make him, plover make him, 
snipe make him, jacksnipe make him.’’ 

Mr. Stilt, with a dazed look in his eyes, 
stared at the sand. 

‘*What make him?’’ asked the Malecite, as 
he pointed downward with one hand and flour- 
ished the paddle with the other. ° 

Stilt swallowed hard. ‘‘Plover.’’ 

‘*Just tell you snipe make him!’’ cried 
Old Mitch fiercely—and down came the paddle. 

Mr. Stilt jumped and cried for mercy. His 
self-appointed instructor seized him by the 
collar and shook him violently. 

‘*You not scared bad enough yet to learn 
good,’’ said Old Mitch. ‘‘Or maybe you not 
*fraid of Old Mitch, what ?’’ 

‘*T_T assure you—I’m afraid of you!”’ 

‘*All right. That good. Now you learn 
quick. What make him?’’ 

‘*Ah—ah—let me see. That—that was made 
by a—a snipe.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you say plover this time, what?’’ 
cried Old Mitch; and again the paddle de- 
scended upon the unhappy Latin teacher. 

The amazing lesson went on. At the end 
of half an hour Mr. Stilt was bruised and 
breathless, and so desper- 
ately bewildered and fright- 
ened that he could not have 
answered correctly if he had 
been asked his own name. 
Then Old Mitch ordered him 
into the canoe. He obeyed, 
although the thought of 
crossing the river at the 
mercy of the mad savage 
chilled him to the very 
depths of his heart. 

Old Mitch paddled for some 
time in silence. His face was 
calm. He nodded his head 
three or four times. Once 
his swarthy, wrinkled face 
twitched faintly with the 
ghost of a smile. 

‘*That no good,’’ he said 
suddenly. ‘‘Scare you plenty, 
but don’t learn you nothing. 
Pretty near make you cry, 
too, like you make little John 
Armitage cry—but don’t 
learn you nothing. No good.”’ 

A light began to dawn on 
Mr. Stilt’s bewildered mind. 
He looked at Old Mitch, but 
said nothing. 

“Tt take pretty good man 
to scare big, grown-up feller 
like you; but it don’t take 
mighty brave man to scare 
little boy.’’ 

Mr. Stilt had nothing to 
say to that, but his face 
grew red and he stared very 
hard at the bottom of the 
canoe. 

‘* Paddle canoe mighty 
easy,’’ continued Old Mitch 
mildly. -‘‘ Learn John Armi- 
tage in one-half hour — but 
don’t scare him atall. Maybe you like to learn? 
Learn you my way—how I learn John.’’ 

‘*You are very kind, ’’ said Mr. Stilt humbly, 
‘*but really—well, you know—ah, not to-day, 
I think. Some other day, if you will be so 
kind. The fact is, I don’t feel very well, and 
—ah, I’ve learned quite enough for one day.’’ 

‘Think you learn something, what?’’ 

‘*Yes, you have taught me a great deal.’’ 

During the three days that followed his 
little canoe trip with Mr. Stilt, Old Mitch 
watched John and the other boys. He seemed 
favorably impressed with what he saw. On 
the evening of the third day he spoke to John. 

**Stilt still learn you that Latin?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes; but he has a new way of teaching. 
He says his old way was wrong.’’ 

‘“New way any good, what?’’ 

‘*Yes. Latin isn’t very hard, really—when 
he doesn’t yell at you.’’ 

‘* All same learn to paddle canoe, what?’’ 

‘*Yes, but it isn’t as good fun.’’ 

A week later, Old Mitch informed Mrs. 
Demby and the boys that early the next day 
he intended to set out for Goose Creek. Mrs. 
Demby and several of the little boys wept at 
the prospect: but the old man was firm. 

He was astir early the next morning, garbed 
in blanket and leather, with his broadcloth, 
fine shirts, and high hat packed in the bag. All 
Mrs. Demby’s boys accompanied him down to 
the river, where they found Mr. Stilt waiting 
beside the canoe. Mr. Stilt raised his hat to 
Old Mitch and handed him a book. It wasa 
copy of the First Latin Grammar, bound in 
fine leather and stamped on the cover, in gold, 
with the arms of the school. The little boys 
cheered. Old Mitch put the book into his bag, 
on top of his high hat, launched the canoe, 
and paddled away up the river. 

When Mr. Armitage saw Old Mitch’s book, 
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| ROM the bleating of the ; < . 
sheep and the bellow- 2 ye! u 
ing of the cattle the old as 


squire judged that a whole 
troop of wild animals must be trying to get into 
the barn. He was afraid to go out of the house, 
but hoping to frighten the beasts away, he fired 
Abner’s gun twice from the door. The terri- 
fied cattle and sheep were making such an 
uproar, however, that the marauders probably 
did not hear the shots; at any rate, they paid 
no attention to them. He could hear the beasts 
tearing at the boards in the rear of the barn, 
and presently, from the sounds that came, he 
guessed that they had effected an entrance and 
that they were slaughtering the sheep. 

There was no sleep for the old squire that 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





LATER IN THE DAY THE BOYS HUNG THEM UP ON THE 


OUTSIDE OF THE GREAT BARN DOOR, 


night. The frightened sheep bleated and ran | their way into the cellar through a gap that 


to and fro on the barn floor; the cattle lowed 
plaintively; several times the shotes burst 
forth into frightful squealing; and the old 
rooster cackled continually. 

The boy spent most of the time alternately 
listening at a little back window and trying 
to hollow out a mould from two pieces of 
hardwood board, for running bullets. Earlier 
in the evening, when he was putting away 
the spider under the kitchen sink, he had 
seen two or three feet of lead pipe that served 
the unthrifty young housewife as a spout for 
her sink. He wrenched it out, and with the 
axe chopped it into small pieces. 

He melted the lead in a big iron spoon over 
the coals of his fire, and at last succeeded in 
running five or six somewhat one-sided balls. 
Paring two of these as round as he could, he 
loaded Abner’s gun. If the animals should 
come to the house he could now, at least, de- 
fend himself. By this time morning was 
close at hand, and the uproar at the barn had 
largely subsided. 

When daylight came it was still snowing. 
As much as six inches of snow had fallen, and 
the boy was afraid that the storm would keep 
Jock from coming to Dresser’s Lonesome. 
The distressed lowing and bleating at the 
barn had now wholly ceased: but not until he 
heard the rooster crow did he feel sure that 
the marauders had gone. 

Taking the gun, he stole cautiously to the 
nearer end of the barn and peered in at a knot- 
hole. The bodies of several sheep lay scattered 
about on the floor; the rest of the sheep were 
huddled in a corner. But matters were not 
so hopeless as he had feared they would be. 
The cattle were standing quietly at their stan- 
chions; the shotes were grunting in their pen, 





and the hens were flying down from their 


he read the following inscription on a flyleaf: | roosting place on the high beams. There was 


To Old Mitch, Malecite Chief, Esquire, 
from his grateful pupil, 
William Stilt, M. A. (Oxon.) 
‘*Bless me!’? exclaimed Armitage. 
does this mean ?’’ 
‘*Nothing much,’’ replied Old Mitch mod- 
estly. ‘‘Show Stilt how to learn his boys 
Latin grammar, that all.’’ 


| no longer any doubt that the visitors of the 
| night had departed. 


When the boy made his way into the barn, 


‘“‘What he found that fourteen of Abner’s sheep had 
| been killed. 


Going to the farther end of the barn, where 


| the boards had been pulled off, he looked out. 


In the fresh snow were deep tracks; and 











| had contented themselves with eating their fill 





Part Two2 


although the boy had never | 
seen any like them before, he | 
guessed that they could have | 
been made only by panthers. 

Three parallel trails led across the intervale 

toward a great swamp south of the stream. | 
He had little doubt that the savage brutes, | 
now that they had whetted their appetites for 

mutton, would come back the next night, if, 
not before. 

The old squire kept a sharp eye out as he | 
worked that morning. The oxen and cows 
refused to eat their hay on account of the odor 
of blood in the barn. He had trouble also in 
driving them to the brook to drink, because to 
reach the water they had to cross the tracks 
of the panthers. What todo with the carcasses 
of the dead sheep troubled him. He 
knew that he ought to save the pelts 
and the wool, but he had neither 
the time nor the skill to skin. the 
animals. One by one he hauled 
them round to the cellar under the 
barn. 

Then he set to work to make the | 
remaining sixty-seven sheep as safe | 
as possible from attack by the pan- | 
thers. With the head of the axe he 
nailed on the two boards that the 
marauders had pulled off. Ina box 
at the house he found a few large 
nails such as blacksmiths made in | 
those days, and those he drove into 
all the boards that seemed insecure. 

He said to himself —while it 
was daylight—that he would take 
Abner’s gun and the lantern, and 
watch by the sheep on the barn floor 
that night; but as darkness fell his 
courage failed him. When, later in 
the evening, he heard the wild 
sereeches drawing near, he barred 
the house door and stationed him- | 
self at the back window with the 
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gun. 

Several times he heard the sheep 
start to run on the barn floor, and 
once the cattle began to low; but 
no such commotion arose as on the | 
preceding night. Indeed, by mid-| 
night all had grown so quiet that 
he finally shut the window and lay | 
down; and as he had not closed 
his eyes at all the night before, it | 
is not strange that in spite of his | 
anxiety he fell asleep and did not. 
wake until daylight. 

When he went out to the barn he | 
saw why the night had passed 30 | 
quietly. Finding the hole in the| 
wall closed, the panthers had made 


had been left as a door in the cellar wall, and 


of the sheep they had already killed. 

The old squire was still afraid that Abner 
would blame him for not making some effort 
to save the pelts of the dead sheep. The 
weather was now so cold that the carcasses 
would not spoil for some time. He determined 
to stop the gap in the cellar wall and save 
them there, if he could, until Abner came 
home. In the floor of the barn was a heavy 
seuttle, or trapdoor, about four feet square, 
that opened down into the cellar. He could 
easily remove that and use it to fill the gap; 
by adding some logs from the woodpile he 
thought he could close the hole so effectually 
that the beasts could not break in. He set to 
work with axe, hammer, and nails, while he 
was fitting the plank scuttle between the log 
posts on either side of the gap, a great idea 
came into his mind. 

If he could rig the plank scuttle in such a 
way that it would fall over the gap like the 
‘drop’? of a log bear trap, he might catch 
the panthers and keep them there until he 
could shoot them. 

He worked a long time, and finally fixed the 
heavy scuttle so that it would drop of its own 
weight between the posts on either side of the 
gap. A little wooden pin that he fashioned | 
held the scuttle in place; to the pin he tied 
one end of Abner’s clothesline, and carried 
the line up through a small hole in the floor 
above. He planned to watch in the barn that 
night. 

He made everything as strong as he could; 
then with heavy planks he covered the hole 
that he had left in the barn floor when he 





took the trapdoor away. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the | 
boy ate a hasty supper, for he wanted to| 
ensconce himself in the barn and make all fast | 
before it grew dark. The sheep instinetively | 
crowded to the end of the floor near the house; | 
and he sat down among them in an old chair | 
that Abner had used while husking his corn. 
Laying the gun across his knees, he held the 
end of the clothesline in his hand. 

He had not been in the barn long when he 


heard the frightful screeches of the brutes as 
they came across the intervale. As they ap- 
proached the barn their cries ceased ; the sheep 
crowded close to each other and the cattle 
began to low. 

For some time the boy could hear nothing 
except the low moaning noises from the terri- 
fied stock. At last a suppressed growl, directly 
under where he sat, came to his ears, and 
then he heard sounds of rending and tearing 
at the carcasses. 

He jerked the clothesline and heard the dull 
thud of the scuttle as it dropped between the 
posts and closed the gap. For an instant there 
was silence; then came a fierce snarl], and then 
a terrific commotion arose. To and fro, round 
and about, the trapped panthers dashed, snarl- 
ing and growling so fiercely that the old 


| squire lost all his desire to go round to the 


gap outside and shoot them. The beasts 
seemed so frantic that he was afraid they 
would break down the barricade ; and besides, 
he knew that in the darkness he could not 
shoot accurately. 

He retreated to the house, and hoped only 
that the logs, cleats, and props with which 
he had barricaded the gap in the cellar wall 
would hold until daylight. 

Sleep was out of the question, and he spent 
most of the time in listening at the back 
window. Whether or not the panthers had 
broken out of the cellar he could not tell ; but 
he thought they had not, because the cattle at 
intervals lowed all night, and several times he 
heard the sheep rushing about. 

Even after daylight came he was not sure 
whether he ought to venture forth. At last 
he crept cautiously out until he could see the 
barricade that he had erected in the gap. It 
was still in place. Encouraged, he walked 
all the way round the barn, and found no 
hole through which the panthers could have 
escaped. Everything was quiet in the cellar. 
At last he stole up to the gap and tried to peer 
in. It was too dark inside to see much; but 
after a minute he saw two green eyes gleaming 
in the farther end of the cellar. He made a 
little hole beside one of the posts, and thrust- 


| ing in the gun barrel, took as good aim as he 


could at the gleaming eyes and fired. 

He had loaded the gun too heavily, and the 
recoil of the old piece sent him on his back. 
At the same moment one of the beasts hurled 


| itself violently against the scuttle; and now 


all of the trapped animals went tearing round 
the cellar, snarling, and leaping high at every 


{chink of light. The seuttle shook as they 


bounded against it. Certain that they would 
break out any moment, the boy scrambled to 
his feet and ran madly for the house. 

When he had loaded the gun again, he went 
out and peered round the corner of the barn. 
The gap was still closed and the panthers were 
snarling savagely in the cellar. He ventured 
into the barn to feed the cattle, but the uproar 
below had frightened them so badly that they 
would not eat. : 

His effort to shoot the panthers had made 
such a commotion that he hesitated to try it 
again; but he finally decided that he must kill 
them one way or another. Moving one of the 
planks with which he had covered the hole in 
the floor of the barn, he tried to get sight of the 
brutes in the darkness below. As he was 
kneeling there, he heard some one at the house 
shouting, ‘‘Where are you, Joe?’ 

It was Jock Edwards, who had made an 
early start that morning, and walked up to 
Dresser’s Lonesome. If ever one boy was 
glad to see another, the old squire was glad to 
see Jock. He felt vastly braver now, for Jock 
had brought his gun, with twenty charges of 
powder and buckshot. 

The old squire stationed himself at the hole 
in the barn floor, and Jock went round to the 
barricade. After a good many shots, they 
managed to dispatch the beasts. 

There proved to be three of them, and later 
in the day the boys hung them up on the 
outside of the great barn door near the house. 
That door was twelve feet high, and the 
largest panther’s tail just cleared the ground 
when its nose was four feet below the top of 
the door. 

The boys did not get the stock cared for and 
the chores done until three o’clock in the 
afternoon. As night drew near they were 
baking bannock and frying pork in the house 
when they heard some one shouting, ‘ Whoa!’’ 
in the yard outside. It was Abner. He had 
grown uneasy about his farm, and leaving his 
wife to finish her visit. in Norridgewock, had 
come home alone. His young horse had 
scented the panthers and was prancing all 
over the yard. When the boys ran out, Abner 
was staring hard at the barn door and trying 
to hold in his horse. 

‘‘Where in the world did you get them crit- 
ters?’* was his first greeting. 

When the old squire related his experiences 
with the panthers, and told him that the 
beasts had killed twenty-five sheep, Abner 
frowned. 

**Couldn’t a great boy like you keep them 
critters from killing all them sheep?’’ he 
exclaimed sourly. ‘‘You ought to have got 
them pelts off while they was still warm.”’ 

That, in fact, was all the recompense the 
old squire ever got for doing the chores at 
Dresser’s Lonesome. 
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MR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O you try to be as good as your children 
think you are? 


A Jest, unduly pushed, becomes no Jest. 
Remember always, too far East is West. 


F the alarm clock of opportunity happens to 
ring somewhat early in the morning, the 
lazy man turns it off and goes back to sleep. 
Then he complains that he has never had a 
fair chance. 
HE number of automobiles registered in 
the United States this year has been more 
than 1,700,000. Before the war began, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany combined had 
less than a fourth as many as that. 
OT many years ago every prune consumed 
in the United States came from France 
or elsewhere beyond the sea. Now, we export 
prunes. During the last few months, Califor- 
nia has sent abroad seventy-five million pounds 
of her own growing and curing. 
NE of the principal American manufactur- 
ers of harvesting machinery has presented 
to the Department of the Meuse in France five 
reaping and binding machines for the common 
use of the farming communities in the district. 
Could there be a more practical and com- 
mendable form of philanthropy ? 
HE American Bar Association thinks that 
it is high time the Supreme Court had a 
home of its own. It is crowded into the old 
Senate Chamber of the national Capitol, with 
no rooms for individual justices, and far too 
little room for its library and its clerical force. 
The traditional conservatism of the court prob- 
ably accounts for its failure to insist on having 
a building, wholly devoted to its own uses, such 
as many far less important departments of the 
government have long enjoyed. 
USTLY enough, the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries believes that we do not realize 
how valuable our supplies of fish are. In the 
nature of things the fisheries cannot be monop- 
olized; moreover, they compete with the pro- 
ducers of other foodstuffs, especially meat, and 
keep down prices. The national government 
and the state governments might well codperate 
more closely in propagating and protecting 
edible fish. About 160,000 persons find em- 
ployment in our fisheries; the capital invested 
is nearly $50,000, 000. 


HE financial loss from modern war is less 

in the vastly increased national debts than 
in the decreased production of field and fac- 
tory. A nation with a debt of many billions 
may be neither richer nor poorer than a nation 
with no debt at all; for the debt, as far at 
least as it is an internal debt, represents 
merely a different distribution of the national 
wealth among the people of the country. But 
when millions of men leave their work to 
bear arms they cease to add to the wealth of 
the world, and become only consumers of what 
the fewer workers produce. 

MILITARY decoration more difficult to 

earn, or, at least, far more sparingly 
awarded, than the emblem of the Legion of 
Honor, the Victoria Cross, or the Iron Cross, 


is the Medal of Honor, which is the proud | Institute. 


possession of a few American soldiers. The 
highest decorations that European govern- 
ments bestow for exceptional valor may all be 


won in the ordinary course of duty, but the | 
wearer of our Medal of Honor must have | 


distinguished himself conspicuously ‘‘for gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above his comrades— 
service that involved extreme jeopardy of life, 
or the performance of extraordinarily hazard- 
ous duty.’’ 

WISTING the tail of the British lion has 

for a long time been a popular sport in 
this country, but sometimes the politicians 
who engage in it forget that the lion may rob 


the American eagle of his tail feathers. Some 
one recently suggested that the United States 
force Great Britain to take cotton from the list 
of contraband by refusing to sell war muni- 
tions to it. That is a game that two.could 
play at. Suppose that the British Empire 
should retaliate by refusing to sell us tea, tin, 
wool, leather, jute, spices, rubber, and other 
goods that we can get in sufficient quantities 
nowhere else? 
® © 


PATRIOTISM AND POLITICS. 


MOMENTOUS session of Congress—a 
A new Congress that has yet to show its 
temper and spirit—has just begun. It 
will have before it many of the old questions 
that for years and decades have divided par- 
ties, but none of those issues are what will 
make the session memorable for good or for 
evil. Newly perceived problems, upon which 
men ought not, and we believe will not, divide 
upon party lines, confront the country. 

There are those who declare in almost hys- 
terical tones that the United States is in imme- 
diate danger of war. They doubt that the 
ship of state can be so steered as to avoid 
entering the great whirlpool of the present 
war; and they assert that, if by good luck or 
by wise counsel that evil can be averted, we 
shall still be in danger of an early attack by. 
some great power, and a ravaging of our sea- 
coast, to which we can oppose only hurried 
measures of defense that might be too late. 

On the other side is an equally radical body 
of citizens who say that we are a peace-loving 
nation. We have no enemies. We commit no, 
offenses, and other nations consequently have 
no excuse for attacking us. To arm ourselves 
is the surest way to bring war. It is the 
beginning of ‘‘militarism.’’ It will be time 
enough to ‘‘prepare’’? when we are threatened 
with war, for the American people will always 
be able to furnish a body of citizen soldiery 
capable of defending the country from any 
enemy. ‘Tradition, expediency, economy, 
Christianity, are all against the theory of 
extensive ‘‘preparedness.’’ Not all who hold 
those views are for ‘‘peace at any price,’’ but 
most of them would go to almost any length 
in concession and forbearance to avert war. 

Between those two extremes stand, we be- 
lieve, an immense majority of the people. 
They do not want and will not have ‘‘milita- 
rism,’’ but they see the necessity of moderate 
and reasonable preparation. They do not wish 
for war, but neither do they think for a mo- 
ment of submitting to outrages from any gov- 
ernment that may seek to pick a quarrel with 
us. They have no idea of giving up the 
Monroe Doctrine, from a fear that to defend 
it may sometime be costly. They see—no one 
can help seeing—that the incidents of this war 
are not making all of the nations friendly to us. 

If that is the spirit of a vast majority of the 
American people, it is of course the duty of 
Congress to translate that spirit into action, 
and the duty of men of every party, both in 
and out of Congress, to codperate in the task. 
Although the adininistration is wholly in the 
control of one party, everyone can see that, if 
there is a division in Congress on this all- 
important subject, it will not be on the usual 
party lines. Let us hope that, if the vote is 
not unanimous, it will find in the majority an 
overwhelming number of the members of both 
parties. It will not be the part of true patriot- 
ism for any member of Congress, or for any 
citizen of the republic, to oppose the admin- 
istration programme from party motives. If 
there are any who must oppose it, let them do 
so on the ground either that it is inadequate 
for the occasion or that there is no reason to 
fear danger to the country. 


® & 


OUR MOST EMINENT NOVELIST. 


"Tees National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, which held its seventh annual meet- 
ing in Boston recently, is a body of 250 
men, elected on the basis of work done in 
music, art, or literature. The incident of its 
meetings that is most interesting to the general 





public is the award of the gold medal of the 
It is bestowed on a citizen of the 
| United States, whether a member of the society 


| or not, for distinguished original work in arts 


| or letters. 
The former awards have been as follows: 
In 1909, for sculpture, to Augustus Saint- 
| Gaudens. 
In 1910, for history, to James Ford Rhodes. 
In 1911, for poetry, to James Whitcomb 
Riley. 
In 1912, for architecture, to William Ruther- 
| ford Mead. 
In 1913, for drama, to Augustus ‘lhomas. 
In 1914, for painting, to John Singer Sargent. 





This year the award was for fiction, and the 
medal was bestowed on Mr. William Dean 
Howells. Probably few persons will dispute 
the justice of the award. Mr. Howells’s con- 
tribution to American literature has been rich 
and varied ; with equal fidelity and insight he 
has depicted life in the small Ohio town and in 
the biggest of American cities; homely ideal- 
ism, quaint humor, kindly sympathy, and a 
spirit of honest democracy animate all his 
work, and literary skill and charm charac- 
terize it. 

Mr. Howells has passed his seventy-eighth 
birthday ; at his age medals and honors cannot 
matter very much, and in the present condition 
of the world they must seem to him unusually 
trifling. Nevertheless, it is good for the rest 
of us to see distinguished work recognized in 
this authoritative manner by the workman’s 
fellow laborers. Mr. Howells is of course to 
be congratulated, but the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters should also be congrat- 
ulated on its discriminating choice. 


® © . 


RESPECT FOR THE CLOCK. 


HITMAN, the poet, was once asked 

\ V whether he had read a certain rather 

frivolous novel, and he answered, ‘‘ No, 
I have too much respect for the clock.’’ That 
was a sharp and piquant way of putting the 
needed reminder conveyed more prosaically 
by Matthew Arnold: ‘‘Some of us waste all 
of our time, most of us waste much of it, all of 
us waste some. ’’ 

It is certainly appalling to think how much 
of our time flows emptily away. Therefore 
most of us do not think of it. Let us hope 
that wrongful, actually vicious corruption of 
the hours is checked by something even more 
serious. than respect for..the clock; that is, 
respect for ourselves. But how many minutes 
go in perfectly futile pursuits, which are harm- 
less perhaps, but which leave nothing to re- 
member, even when they leave nothing to 
forget! Dawdling over meaningless occupa- 
tions; vain sojourn in unprofitable places ; long 
chatter about things that we do not care for; 
days that fade and drift and crumble away, 
like the flying leaves of autumn—how much 
of our life is made up of those things and how 
they shrivel at the mention of respect for the 
clock ! 

Even things that in themselves are thor- 
oughly worthy often suffer in the doing because 
that remorseless tick is not enough respected. 
There is a swift, efficient, close-girt fashion of 
accomplishment, and there is a trailing, awk- 
ward fashion that makes results tardy and 
too frequently of no avail. 

To be sure, some of us in hurrying America 
consider the clock too closely, and let its steady 
march become a torment to us. We rise and 
dress and eat and work and play by it, and 
mingle the phantom of its inexorable progress 
even with our dreams. But the ordinary man, 
woman, and child needs to be taught respect 
for many things— not least, respect for the 


clock. 


® & 


A NEW AMERICAN VICTORY. 


FEW nights ago a man talking into the 
A mouthpiece of an ordinary telephone at 
Arlington, Virginia, sent his voice 
broadcast over all the earth, and so into the 
ear of a man listening for his words on the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. No wire connected 
them, or anything except the sleeping land and 
the waters and the tenuous air. It was the 
latest and most important triumph of wireless 
telephony. 

For ten years nearly five hundred electrical 
engineers have had the problem in mind, and 
fifty of them have devoted most of their time 
to it. Early last spring they succeeded in 
sending a wireless telephone message from the 
eastern end of Long Island to Wilmington, 
Delaware, a distance of more than two hundred 
miles. The next jump covered a thousand 
miles, after which went a message that was 
heard at Mare Island, in California, then one 
at Darien, and finally one at Paris; and what 
Paris heard, another listening ear at Honolulu 
heard at the same time. 

It seems almost uncanny that a man can 
now sit at his desk, speak at random to the 
universe, and yet reach the one person in 
the world with whom he wishes to talk; but 
| we know that it is possible whenever the 
| mechanical means exist. The method is 
| established. 
| A stone dropped into still water proclaims 
the news of its fall in ever-widening circles, 
until the inertia of the water and the resist- 
ance of the air have overcome its force. Engi- 
|neers experimenting with the ordinary land 














telephone discovered long ago that after travel- 
ing a certain distance the current in a wire 
at last dies away to nothing, as the ripples in 
the water do; but they found that by estab- 
lishing ‘‘booster’’ stations they could send 
forth waves that have the power to reach out 
toward the fainting waves from the sending 
station and to pull them in, as a rescuing 
boatman saves a spent swimmer, and, having 
restored their strength, to send them along, fit 
for the next stage of their work. 

After the development of wireless telegraphy 
it occurred to the engineers that they might 
save wire expense by making the booster sta- 
tions serve as life-saving stations for the 
wireless waves, an effort in which they soon 
succeeded. Wireless telephony really depends 
on that success. 

The voice itself, in the sense in which ‘we 
generally use the word, does not travel; it 
merely rides the electric waves—on a through 
ticket. If the waves travel a long distance, 
the voice goes with them; if only a short dis- 
tance, it dies where they stop. But now comes 
the booster idea. The key of the new inven- 
tion is the means by which the electrical waves 
are magnified. 

The current that flows through the wire 
from the telephone receiver is so weak that it 
would hardly cause your tongue to tingle if 
the whole strength of it were applied there; 
but it passes out into space in the form of 
electrical waves of a voltage that would killa 
man. The feeble, querulous pipe of Thersites 
has tecome the voice of Stentor, and reaches 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Like the telephone itself, the new invention 
is American both in conception and in execu- 
tion. Young American engineers have done 
all the work, invented and made all the appa- 
ratus for every new step, and are entitled to 


all the credit. 
® © 


CHINA—REPUBLIC OR MONARCHY? 


UAN SHIH-KAI, who has been presi- 

\ dent of the Chinese Republic since it was 

established four years ago, has made 
up his mind, it is believed, that the country 
ought to become a monarchy once more, but 
with a Chinese instead of a Manchu sovereign. 
Whether he thinks so because he is convinced 
that a monarchy would be a more suitable 
and more efficient form of government for 
China than a republic has proved to be, or 
whether his own ambition to wear a crown 
is concerned in his decision, we have no means 
of knowing. But he has left the world in 
little doubt of his desire to bring about the 
change ; and his former foreign adviser, Presi- 
dent Goodnow of Johns Hopkins University, 
agrees with him in thinking that the step may 
be a wise one. 

Accordingly, a national convention has been 
chosen to vote on the subject, and we learn 
that ‘‘public opinion’’ generally favors the 
change. In spite of its nominally republican 
form of government, China is structurally 
about what it has been for centuries, and 
‘public opinion’’ is still merely the response 
to official pressure from Peking. When the 
convention meets it will vote to establish a 
monarchy and to make Yuan Shih-kai king or 
emperor, as he prefers—if that able and astute 
man believes that it is safe for him to assume 
the throne. 

There will be protests from the sincere 
republicans in China, perhaps there will be 
uprisings; but the sincere republicans are still 
few in number, and, deprived of Yuan’s sup- 
port, can hardly accomplish much. It is not 
they whom he fears, but the interference of 
foreign nations, particularly that of Japan. 
Japan has protested against the change on the 
ground that it may prove unpopular and lead 
to grave internal disorders that will provoke 
foreign intervention. It ig more probable that 
Japan, having made proof of the weakness of 
the present government, prefers not to encour- 
age the establishment of one that might prove 
stronger. England, France, and Russia have 
likewise advised Yuan not to push the affair 
until the European war is over, but Germany is 
believed to approve the change, partly, no 
doubt, in the hope that it would involve Japan 
in trouble with China, and impair its value as 
an ally and a source of supply to Russia. Our 
own government, which so far has kept the 
good will of China by not meddling with its 
affairs, has made no representations on the 
subject, and is not likely to make any. 

Those who are guided in their thinking by 
words rather than facts will be sorry to see 
China cease to be a republic; but no one who 
knows what has gone on there since 1912 
believes that China, under the dictatorship 
of Yuan, has enjoyed what we in America 
mean by a republican form of government, 
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or that the Chinese, most conservative and 
tradition-bound of Orientals, will be ready 
for some years to accept and work successfully 
a system for which only the most advanced of 
Occidental nations are fit. 








CURRENT EVENTS 


AVAL AFFAIRS.— The Secretary of | 
the Navy is considering plans for two) 
36,000-ton battleships to be included in the | 
new building programme that is to be pre- | 
sented to Congress. On November 19th, he | 
announced that the bids received from private | 
shipyards for the two dreadnaughts authorized | 
last spring exceeded the appropriation, and 
that he could not accept any of them for that 
reason. ——On November 22d, it was announced 
that, although the navy court-martial had 
acquitted Rear Admiral Little, retired, on 
charges of negligence in his duty as inspector 
of submarine construction, the Secretary had 
disapproved the findings of the court. 
& 
EXICO.— General Villa, almost sur- 
rounded by the superior forces of General 
Dieguez, was soundly defeated at Alamito, 
near Hermosillo,on November z1st. His losses 
were very heavy. With the remnants of his 
army he cut his way through the enemy’s line | 
and retreated to the mountains of northern 
Sonora, where he is expected to carry on a 
guerrilla warfare.——Another Villista force 
under General Rodriguez, is intrenched at 
Cananea, and General Obregon has ordered 
up his best artillery to shell Rodriguez from | 
his position. Cananea isa mining town where 
there are great American property interests, 
and there is danger that much American 
property will be destroyed, and perhaps some 
American lives lost if the fighting is as severe 
as it promises to be. 
& 
MERICAN VESSEL SEIZED.—On No- 
vember 2ist, a British cruiser seized the 
Genesee, 4n American vessel that belongs to 
the American Transatlantic Company and 
was carrying coal from Norfolk to Montevideo. 
It was also reported that the Kankakee of the 
same line had been seized. It is this com- 
pany that the British officials believe is owned 
by German capital. o 
IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 
November 22d, the trial of Karl Buenz, 
managing director of the Hamburg-American 
Line in New York, and several other officials 
and employees of the line, began in New York. 
The defendants are accused of conspiring to 
defraud the United States government by 
sending out vessels loaded with coal for German 
cruisers and commerce raiders under false 





clearance papers. They admit most of the | 
overt acts charged, but deny that those acts | 
were part of a conspiracy to defraud the gov- | 
ernment of the United States, or that they did 
actually defraud it. The evidence was that 
the work was directed by Captain Boy-Ed, 
German military attaché at Washington. —— 
On November 19th, the Department of Justice 
issued a statement declaring that the investi- 
gation into the alleged activities of German or 
Austrian agents in plotting to destroy ships 
or cripple munition factories that were engaged 
in supplying the allied powers was proceeding 
steadily, and that the evidence discovered 





would shortly be submitted to a Federal grand 
jury. It was pointed out that many of the 
alleged crimes were punishable only under | 
state law. On November 22d, Austria-Hungary | 
protested to the United States government | 
because the statement referred to the ‘‘activi- 
ties of Alexander von Nuber, Austro-Hunga- 
rian consul general in New York,’’ and seemed 
to accuse publicly a representative of the 
Austro-Hungarian government against whom 
no charge had been officially made. 
& 

CKINLEY MEMORIAL.—On Novem- 

ber 20th, the corner stone of a splendid 
memorial building to be erected to the memory 
of President William McKinley was laid at 
his birthplace, Niles, Ohio. 


B 


ECENT DEATH.—At New York, No- 
vember 19th, Solomon Schechter, famous 
Hebrew scholar, aged 67. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From November 18th to November 24th.) | 


During the week the Serbian armies were | 


driven out of the last remaining positions in | 
old Serbia, and out of most of those they still 
held in Macedonia. The German and Aus-| 
trian army moved across into the province of | 
Novipazar, which Serbia obtained from Turkey | 
in the first Balkan war, and continued to press 
the retreating Serbs back toward the highlands 
of Montenegro. At the same time superior | 
Bulgarian forces at length dislodged the Serbs | 
from Babuna pass and took Prilep. The allied | 
troops were not numerous enough to prevent 
the success of the Bulgarians at Babuna, but | 
at last accounts they had come to the support 
of the Serbs at Monastir, which, as the chief | 
city of Macedonia, is the Bulgarian objective. | 


The northern Serb army has united with 
the Montenegrins, and may make a stand 
somewhere on the plain of Kossovo. If it is 
driven back here nothing but guerrilla warfare 
will be possible. 

In the south, the intentions of Greece, in 
ease a retreat of Serbian and allied forces 
across the frontier became necessary, was the 
| most momentous question. With the intention 
| of bringing pressure to bear on the Greek 
government, the Entente powers on November 
|Y1st withdrew certain commercial privileges 
| they have granted to Greek trade since the 
war began ; but at the same time they promised 
| to restore them as soon as the Greek govern- 
ment gave satisfactory assurances that it would 
| not try to disarm any allied troops that crossed 
the Greek frontier. 

To add to the difficulties of Greece, Berlin 
notified the government that unless such troops 
were disarmed, German and Bulgarian troops 
would be free to cross the frontier in pursuit. 
It was not clear what the King—who is under 
the circumstances the virtual dictator of Greek 
policy—would decide to do. 

German troops began to appear in Constan- 
tinople, and Field Marshal von Mackensen 
was expected daily. Berlin declared that an 
expedition against Suez, the most important 
strategic point in the whole British Empire, 
was to be undertaken; whether by Turkish 
troops under German officers or by an allied 
Tureo-German army was not determined. 

Meanwhile, the arrival of Earl Kitchener 
at Gallipoli was followed by another deter- 
mined attempt to carry the Turkish defenses 
at Krithia. Artillery fire and infantry charges 
were employed, and some ground was gained. 
Earl Kitchener evidently does not think that 
the Gallipoli campaign ought to be abandoned. 

In Russia the only activity reported was 
along the river Styr, where the Russians re- 
took Czartoriisk, which the Austrians had 
captured the previous week, and drove the 
Austrians back across the river. In the Riga 
district winter has begun, and further fighting 
there is not likely to occur at present. 

On the western front there were constant 
artillery duels and local fighting, but no gen- 
eral attack. At the same time there was 
evidence that both sides were preparing for 
more vigorous work. 

Italian troops fought their way a little nearer 
to Gérz and to the chief Austrian defensive 
works on the Carso plateau. The fighting 
was reported to be fierce. 

On November 22d, it was officially announced 
that French and British forces had taken 
Tibati, in the German colony of Kamerun. 

The situation in Roumania remained un- 
changed; the government still persisted in 
maintaining neutrality. It was reported that 
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GENERAL VON BISSING, 
MILITARY GOVERNOR OF BELGIUM 


the central European powers had agreed to 
sustain Roumania in annexing Bessarabia from 
Russia if Roumania would follow the example 
of Bulgaria and ally itself with Germany and 
Austria. But the King and his advisers were 
of opinion that the moment was not auspicious 
for any change in the policy of neutrality. 
Persia is now involved in the war, since a 
party has arisen there that desires to give 
active aid to Turkey and Germany in the 
military operations that are occurring or may 
hereafter occur in that part of the world. 
Russia suspected the young Shah himself of 
being in sympathy with that party, and 
brought such pressure to bear on him that he 
sent away certain German agents who were 
in Teheran, and obliged the Turco-German 
committee also to leave the capital for Kum, 
where it continues its activity under the name 
of the ‘‘committee of struggle for Islam. ’’ 
The Entente powers have suggested to Yuan 
Shih-kai that they would welcome some form 
of alliance with China to safeguard the peace 


| of the East. He has not yet replied. 


There were several vessels sunk by subma- 
rines, both in the North Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. Americans were especially concerned 


jat the attack on the Norwegian steamer 


Ulriken and the Greek steamer Otamas, by 
German U-boats. Both were loaded with 
wheat and other supplies sent from this coun- 
try by the Belgian Relief Fund. The Ulriken 
was sunk, with the loss of several lives; the 
Otamas, although crippled, made port. 
Petrograd declared that the German battle- 
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Any Boy Can Build 
This “Ideal” Flying | 


3-ft. Taube «<7 


A scientifically exact scale reduction of the ——— Ger- 
man War machine; guaranteed to rise from t ound 
by its own power and FLY. Affords delightful, "fascl- 
nating, and instructive sport. The ‘‘Ideal’’ onstruction 
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instructions for assembling this wonderful miniature 
flying machine. a all 
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Building and Flying ‘Instructions alone, 25 ets. 

“Ideal’”’ Model Aeroplanes and Flyers are sold at 
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dealer can’t supply you, write us. 

Send 5c. for our 50-page Aeroplane Book, containing 

full information about other models, supplies, etc. 
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‘THE problem of the selec- 

tion of the handsomest and 
most useful Christmas gift is 
happily solved by 


THERMOS 


For Thermos serves you 
right—food or drink— 
HOT or COLD — when, 
where, and as you like. 


Every member of the family, every 
one on the list of friendship, from 
infancy to old age—either in the 
hours spent at or away from home 
—have innumerable daily uses for 
Thermos. 


Thermos brings to them in the hot 
summer months all the comforts 
produced by ice, and in the cold 
winter season all the joys to be 
obtained by fire. 


In buying Thermos for ‘‘him’’ or 
“‘her’’ as your Christmas gift, you 
are selecting the invention hon- 
ored with the Grand Prize by the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and by 
like Expositions at Berlin, Paris, 
Antwerp, Madrid, Seattle, Vienna 
and London. 

Thermos in great assortment 

awaits you at any one of 

100,000 dealers. If you live in 

the country, ask that it be 


sent postpaid. From $1.00 up. 
Send for booklet. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


jorwich, Conn. 











Here, GIRLS and BOYS 


Make Your Own 
Xmas Candy 


Dt 
Try this KNOX NUT FUDGE 9 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. R 
2% cups sugar. 17% cups milk. 
124 squares unsweetened chocolate. 
1 cup chopped nut meats. 
| teaspoonful vanilla. 

Soak gelatine in 4 cup cold milk 10 minutes, 
Bring sugar and remaining milk to boiling-point, add }f} 
melted chocolate and soaked gelatine and let boil 
234 15 minutes. Remove from stove, beat until it thick- 

4 ens, add nut meats and vanilla. Tum into pan, 
first dipped in cold water, let it stand until cool, 
cut in squares, and roll in powdered sugar. 

It is just as easy to make Marshmallows, 
Turkish Delight, French Dainties, and other 


wholesome candies with sugar, flavor, and 


KNOX § 


SPARKLING GELATINE 
(It is Granulated) a 
Buy a box or two to-day and see how easy 
it is to make these new candies. It is 
the same Knox Gelatine & 
that your mother uses to fp 
make those delicious des- 
serts, salads, and puddings. 
New Recipe Book 
FREE 
for your grocer’s name 
Charles B. Knox sty Inc. 


462 Knox Avenue 
JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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rabbits, birds? 

all Ol] Wn Oil your gun 
and every shot 

goes straight to the mark. Makes trigger work 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42AIB. Broadway, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle— FREE. 

Paper 
All colors and packs of fun! 
No mess! At your stationery store or write 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 
with 3-in-One 
right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. Write to 
J3SSaisoe) 
ET AYE) eee 
us for free color chart. Philadelphia. 








ship Markgraf had struck a mine in the Baltic | 
Sea and sunk. 

On November 19th, Mr. Austen one! 
lain, Secretary of State for India, denied that 
there were any uprisings in India such as 





had been unofficially reported. 
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f ON-A-TABLET 
IN-WESTMINSTER-ABBEY 
Dy Bartlett Brooks 2? 


OT all the stately marbles 
That grace the Minster’s wall 
Bear names of England’s glory, 
Not kings and sages, all. 


Hard by the Poets’ Corner 
Four words I found, and smiled, 
The deathless message musing, 
“Jane Lister—Deere childe.” 


Fair head, above her sampler, 
Two hundred years ago, 

So sweet—dear, gentle daughter— 
To the hearts that loved her so! 


So patient in her suffering, 
So quiet in her sleep, 

Now this, her fragrant memory, 
The storied marbles keep. 


She lies with the Immortals, 
With Milton and the rest, 

Love’s human ery still sounding 
Above her quiet breast. 


‘Right worthy to lie near them,” 
I softly spoke, and smiled, 
“Perhaps they knew and loved you, 
Jane Lister—Deere childe.” 
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“DEAD LETTERS. 


WICE a year, in Washington, they hold 
a curious auction. It is called the 
Dead Letter Sale, but in reality it is 
the sale of packages that have been 
sent to the Dead Letter Office because 
of deficient postage or wrong directions. 
After these packages have been held for a certain 
length of time, in order to give senders or owners 
an opportunity to claim them, they are sold at 
public auction. 

It is often a strange and pathetic collection. 
Most of the articles are cheap enough, although 
valuable things are not lacking; but who can 
estimate the intrinsic value of some of those lost 
gifts—the time, and sacrifice, and love they repre- 
sent? How many disappointed hearts must have 
watched in vain for them! How many lives were 
robbed of a happiness that rightfully belonged to 
them because of the sender’s carelessness or 
ignorance! 

Is there not a parable lurking somewhere about 
this'strange auction? How many lives are there 
to-day that hold the possibility of gifts for other 
lives, yet, through carelessness or ignorance or in- 
difference are robbing both themselves and others ? 
The woman whose love is spent upon some valu- 
able pet when there are little children all about 
her starving for that love; the girl whose taste and 
skill are spent in a score of useless ways when 
they might be putting so much beauty into beauty- 
starved lives; the men whose business ability is 
all spent on making money, and none of it on 
making men and women; the young people of 
quick minds and brilliant possibilities, who are 
unwilling to undergo the discipline necessary to 
develop their talents—these and scores of others 
every day are carelessly making “dead letters’’ of 
gifts for which eager eyes and hearts are longing. 

There is no sale of these dead gifts; no one 

-has any chance at them. They are doubly lost— 
lost to the one: who should have used them, and to 

the world that needs them. What a pitiful waste 
of power and joy! 
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ADVENTURES. 


T is said that the late Jacob Riis, when 
he was congratulated on his successful 
life, replied, ‘Why, I put myself in the 
way of things happening, and they hap- 
pened, that’s all.” 

It sounds very simple, as easy as 
going down to the.letter box for your mail, or 
stepping to the telephone and speaking to a friend ; 
yet to thousands of persons whose gray and weary 
lives consist of a monotonous round of duties, the 
offhand explanation would be merely exasperat- 
ing. How can you put yourself in the way of 
adventures when you are tied hand and foot, or 
when the daily tasks leave you too exhausted for 
thought at night, or when you are shut away in 
some country solitude far from the passing of feet? 
It is a fair question. 














Well, suppose we look at the adventurer for a | 
moment? What are his distinguishing character- | 


istics ? 

For one thing, he is open-eyed to the world about 
him—not absorbed in his own feelings or disap- 
pointments. No “ingrowing personality” ever 
had adventures—not after he began to grow in 
instead of out. 

The true adventurer, moreover, is not afraid of 
hardship, expects to take risks, and will persevere 
in his quests to the end. If he is shut up in a 
prison, he will plan to escape; if he is shut in by 
a handicap, he will conquer the handicap. Life 
is full of such great adventurers—for, after all, 
the greatest adventures are those of the soul and 
not of the body. Once our eyes are open to that 
truth, we see that opportunity is passing down 
our road every day. 

It is an adventure to transform our enemy, or 
one whom we dislike, into a friend. It demands 
study and patience and tact and perseverance, 
but it is one of the finest adventures of life, and it 
is worth a thousandfold all it costs. 

It is an adventure to lift some one — perhaps 
some boy or girl a little slower than his comrades 
—into self-confidence and courage, until he is 
ready to claim his own “place in the sun.” 

It is an adventure to bring a new book interest 
into one’s life—to make the work of some great 
poet, the life of some period of history, the study 
of some form of nature, really a possession. Sooner 
or later such a possession will call to itself friends 
from unknown spaces. 

It is an adventure to make anything beautiful— 
a meal, a room, a dooryard, anything especially 
that can be shared. 

It is an adventure to study and to reflect until 
we can discuss intelligently even one of the great 
movements of our time, social, religious, or artis- 
tic; even though the mountains surround us, there 
need be no mountain barriers in our souls to sepa- 
rate us from the tides of thought that are flowing 
in the world outside. | 

Do these things sound commonplace? ‘Adven- 
tures meet the adventurous,” the proverb says, and 


| no one can set out upon one of these adventures 
| with courage and perseverance and open heart 
| without sooner or later meeting his reward. 
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BOOTY AND BOOTS. 


LITTLE anecdote of privateering days, 
A related recently in The Companion, recalls 

to a correspondent a story often told by Mr. 
William H. Swasey of Newburyport, who died not 
long ago at the age of ninety-two. He had it from 
his grandfather, who was its boyish hero. 

Newburyport, then one of the leading seaboard 
cities of Massachusetts, was noted during the 
Revolution for the number and audacity of its 
privateers. They brought in many rich prizes, 
but none that caused more rejoicing than one 
vessel—far larger than her gallant little captor— 
that was intercepted on her way to Boston with 
supplies for the British troops. 

The victorious privateer had, however, been 
gone so long that her owner had become anxious. 
To protect himself as far as possible from risk, he 
decided to apply to an underwriter in the neighbor- 
ing town of Amesbury, across the river, although 
he knew that, under the circumstances, he would 
have to pay an exceedingly heavy premium. He 
mounted his horse one morning and started on 
his errand. But after the master was well on his 
way, one of his men saw two vessels in the offing 
under full sail, one apparently convoying the 
other. They were still distant, but he had the eye 
of a hawk, and he knew every craft that be- 
longed inthe harbor. One of them was astranger; 
the other was the missing privateer. Could her 
owner be overtaken and recalled before he had 
paid the useless premium? : 

There was just a chance, he thought, and he 
summoned his son, a light, agile, little fellow who 
was frolicking about barefoot outside. In adozen 
words, he explained the situation. The boy dashed 
to the barn, flung himself bareback on a horse, 
and was off like a shot. Galloping at top speed 
all the way, he caught the owner at the ferry, 
halted him with the joyful message, and rode back 
eagerly at his side. 

When the captured vessel was docked and 
unloaded, her cargo was found to include a cop- 
signment of high boots with wide turnover tops, 
intended for the British soldiers. The smallest 
pair of these imposing military boots, which never- 
theless were much too big for him, were presented 
to the young messenger as a reward. He strode 
haughtily to school in them the next day, in a state 
of rapturous pride that even the envious jibes of 
his schoolmates did little to abate. 

“Puss in Boots! Puss in Boots!” they shouted 
as they danced round him at recess; and to the 
nickname of Puss in Boots, soon shortened to 
mere Boots, he answered throughout the remain- 
ing years of his boyhood, long after he had grown 
to, outgrown, and discarded his conspicuous prize. 


BURIED UNDER A SNOWSLIDE. 


IRAM Caswell, who lives in a mountain 
H town in Idaho, started for his camp among 

the hills one day in the early spring of this 
year. He traveled on skis and had a heavy pack 
strapped upon his back. 

Late in the afternoon he was crossing a hillside, 
at the bottom of which ran a rapid creek. A good 
deal of fallen timber strewed the banks of the 
ereek, and formed a network of crisscrossed 
bridges over the stream. 

Suddenly, with a crashing roar, a snowslide 
poured down the slope directly upon Caswell. 
Swept off his feet and down the mountain side in 
the avalanche, he lost consciousness. When he 
came to his senses all was dark round him, and 
he was hanging head downward by his skis, which 
were wedged in one of the tangled bridges. 
Above him was the slide, a monstrous pile of solid 
ice and snow. Beneath his head he could hear 
the running water of the creek. : 

He first tried to get his feet clear of the skis, but 
his heavy pack prevented that. At length he 
managed to get a hunting knife from his belt, and 
with no little difficulty he cut the straps of his 
pack. It fell into the creek below him. After 
| that, he was able to free himself from the skis and 

clamber upon the timber entanglements, Then 
with his knife he began to cut his way through 
the ice bridge above him. He had no means of 
| judging how deep the slide was, and it was terribly 
| hard work to chip away at the flinty ice above his 
head in the blackness. But after several hours 
| of exhausting work, he cut his way through to the 
| light. The first sight that met his eyes was his 
| faithful dog, who, with sore and bleeding paws, 
| had been trying to dig down to him. 





| From the amount of light in the sky, Caswell at 
| first thought that he had been imprisoned for 
about two hours, but a little later he was greatly 
surprised to find that the sun was rising instead of 
| setting, and that he had been under the slide for 
something like fourteen hours! 

Still later he got another surprise, for he found 
that if he had only worked his way up the creek 
a short distance, under the ice bridge, he could 
easily have pushed his way to the outside air 
through a thin covering of loose snow. 
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WORDSWORTH IN SWORD AND WIG. 


T is not easy to imagine Wordsworth, the gentle 
poet, in the midst of the glittering artificialities 
of court life. Yet he once actually presented 

that picture. How slender was the tie that bound 
Wordsworth to the court during his seven years’ 
tenure of the laureateship may be judged, says 
| Mr. W. Forbes Gray in “The Poets Laureate,” by 
| the fact that he wrote no official poems, and that 
on only one occasion did he leave his retreat in the 
heart of his beloved Lakeland to attend a court 
function. In May, 1845, he obeyed an imperative 
summons of the Lord Chamberlain to attend a 
State ball at Buckingham Palace. 

There must have been, as Professor Knight 
remarks, ‘‘something not a little incongruous in the 
severely simple, almost austere, poet of seventy- 
five years attending a ceremonial of this kind.” 





Wordsworth went not only to the ball but to the | 


queen’s levee in a court dress belonging to Samuel 
Rogers, and wearing a sword once owned by Sir 
Humphry Davy. 
“What,” exclaims Haydon, “would Hazlitt say 
now? The poet of the lakes in bagwig, sword 
, and rufties!’?, Haydon also remarks that the fit- 
| ting of the court dress was no easy matter. “It 
| Was a squeeze, but by pulling and hauling they 
| gothimin. Fancy the high priest of mountain and 
of flood on his knees in a court, the quiz of the 
courtiers, in a dress that did not belong to him, 





with a sword that was not his own and a coat that 
he had borrowed.” Haydon could not bear to 
“associate a bagwig and sword, ruffles and buckles 
with Helvellyn and the mountain solitudes.” 

Talfourd, on the other hand, admitted that it was 
a “glory” to have compelled the court to send for 
Wordsworth; but, asks Haydon, ‘‘ Would it not 
have been a greater glory had he stayed away?’-— 
an opinion with which it is impossible not to 
agree. 

On returning home the laureate wrote an inter- 
esting account of his novel experience to his 
American friend, Professor Reed: ‘The recep- 
tion given me by the Queen, at her ball, was most 
gracious. Mrs. Everett, the wife of your minister, 
among many others, was a witness to it, without 
knowing who Iwas. It moved her to the shedding 
of tears. This effect was in part produced, I sup- 
pose, by American habits of feeling, as pertaining 
to arepublican government. To see a grey-haired 
man of seventy-five years, kneeling down, ina large 
assembly, to kiss the hand of a young woman, is a 
sight for which institutions essentially democratic 
do not prepare a spectator of either sex, and must 
naturally place the opinions upon which a republic 
is founded, and the sentiments whi¢h support it, 
in strong contrast with a government based and 
upheld as ours is.’’ 
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AN UNCERTAIN QUANTITY. 


os 2 









The Officer —Really, Smithers, your figures are 
awful. Look at this 3; anyone would take it for a 5. 
Smithers — It is a 5, sir. : 
The Officer — What? I would have sworn it was a3! 
—Lawson Wood in Sketch. 
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LOSING THE BASS DRUM. 


sé OW don’t you leave that bass drum on the 

N train when we get to the terminal,” said 

the conductor sharply as he punched the 

ticket of a stout colored man who, with his drum, 

was squeezed into the seat at the forward end of 
the smoking car of a city-bound local. 

**No, indeed, boss, I sho’ won’t do dat,” re- 
sponded the owner of the drum, earnestly. 

“Do many people leave bass drums on these 
trains?” asked a commuter as the conductor 
reached for his ticket. 

“It’s a regular thing with that fellow,” replied 
the conductor testily. ‘‘He lives up near Rose- 
mere, and once a month he comes down to the 
city to play ina band. He doesn’t need the drum 
until evening; so to avoid carrying it round all day 
or paying for checking it in the parcel room, he 
leaves it on the train. Then along about five 
o’clock he calls for it at the lost-article room in 
the station.” 

When the train reached the city the conductor 
left with the first of the passengers. As he ap- 
proached the gate, however, he thought of some- 
thing he had forgotten, and turned quickly toward 
his train, which was now almost empty. As he 
did so his face reddened, his eyes snapped angrily, 
and he started on arun for the steps of the smoking 
car, from which the owner of the bass drum, look- 
ing furtively from right to left, was descending. 

“Where’s that bass drum of yours?” demanded 
the conductor as he rushed up to him. 

“Well, doggone me, ef I wasn’t fo’gettin’ dat 
drum again!’ was the innocent response. ‘I 
sho’ly thank you, cap’n; I sho’ly do. Dey ain’t no 
danger o’ de train movin’ back ef I goes into de 
kyar to git dat drum, is dey?” he added. 

“T’ll hold the train here for an hour, if neces- 
sary,” replied the conductor, “but get that drum 
out, and be quick about it!” 

A few moments later the commuter saw the 
owner of the drum sitting dejectedly on one of the 
benches in the station.’ As the drum again reposed 
beside him, it seemed likely that for once at least 
the owner would have to carry it with him through 
the day, or else check it in the parcel room at the 
usual rate. 

But on his way home that evening the commuter 
stopped at the lost-article window to inquire for 
an umbrella that his wife had left in the station 
the day before. Much to his gratification, he 
found it. 

As the attendant handed the umbrella out to 
him, he heard a voice over his shoulder, a some- 
what familiar voice, plaintively inquire: 

“Say, cap’n, did yo’-all find a bass drum in dis 
heah station dis mawnin’ ?” 
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THE ORIGINAL THOMAS ATKINS. 


HAT the name Thomas Atkins, the popular 

word for the British private soldier, origi- 

nated in the signature to a specimen official 
model for keeping soldiers’ accounts is tolerably 
certain, says a contributor to the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. The difficulty is to identify the particular 
individual. By far the best case so far made out 
is that for a gunner in the Royal Artillery. 

In the old days when George III was king, life 
in the ranks of the British army was very hard, 
and the men saw little pay. William Cobbett 
served eight years in the ranks, and he himself 
speaks of the difficulty he experienced in saving 
even a halfpenny that he proposed to spend on a 
red herring to add to his scanty breakfast. Alas! 





the halfpenny was stolen. Even as late as the 
nineteenth century, the time when our hero flour- 
ished, soldiers’ accounts were anything but well 
kept. Many of the men could not read and were 
dependent for their just dues on the honesty of 
their pay sergeant. Suddenly there arose a born 
accountant in the person of a gunner in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery who was named Thomas 
Atkins. He soon became an object of admiration 
to his comrades and an object of awe to the pay 
sergeants. Even some of the officers at first re- 
garded him with suspicion. 

Gunner Atkins was, however, a decent fellow. 
He had proved himself a man of physical courage 
in the field, and he soon earned the respect of his 
officers for his moral courage. He started a book 
in which he entered and balanced his accounts 
monthly, and so is believed to have originated the 
idea of the soldier’s pocket ledger, or, as it was 
called at first in the Royal Artillery and afterward 
in the army generally, a “Tommy Atkins.”’ There 
is little doubt that the pocket ledger was generally 
known by that name in the regiment; and it is 
equally true that there was then serving in the 
Royal Artillery a gunner of the name of Thomas 
Atkins, whose method of keeping his accounts 
was honored by almost general adoption in the 
service. 
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A HAT STORE. 


N his eagerness to see a whale during the 
I voyage between Honolulu and the island of 

Hawaii, Mr. Homer Croy, who tells about his 
adventure in Travel, leaned too far over the rail, 
and lost his hat. 

After arriving at the island he climbed into a 
taxicab and told the driver to take him to a hat 
store. “Do you understand?’ he asked. “A hat 
store.” 

“Yes, for sure, all right,” the Japanese chauffeur 
answered. 

They went bumping up the street, swung wildly 
round a corner, and finally at the far side of the 
town drew up to the curbing. In the window of 
the store was a bedstead on which hung the sign, 
“This week cheap.’ 

“What do you mean by taking me to a furniture 
store?” Mr. Croy demanded. 

“Dis Hata store,” replied the Japanese driver, 
and he pointed to the name of the proprietor, 
“K. Hata.” , 

“T want a hat, not a bed,” Mr. Croy said with 
feeling. ‘I want it for this,” pointing to his bare 
head. 

“Yes, for sure, all right.” 

With that the cab whirled down the street and 
away to the other side of the town, while the taxi 
bill was merrily running up. This time it stopped 
before a barber shop. 

“No, I don’t want anything taken off my head. 
I want something put on it,” declared Mr. Croy, 
who was now quite irritated. 

“Yes, for sure; I understand all right,” replied 
the chauffeur, with a grin. 

They went clattering just as far to the other 
side of the town as they could, and drew up before 
a store that as an afterthought apparently carried 
a line of hats. Mr. Croy had to pay twice the 
price of a hat on the way to buy it, but this did not 
seem to worry the driver, who, after the manner 
of automobile drivers, stood up under it bravely. 
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AS TO THE KILT. 


HE exact origin of that interesting garment, 
the kilt, is lost in the mist of antiquity, al- 
though its history goes back to the time when 
it was a part of the national dress of Ireland and 
Wales, as well as of Scotland, says a writer in 
Pearson’s Magazine. In the Middle Ages the kilt 
was a kind of a shirt called a “‘lenn.” It was worn 
with a jacket and a single piece of cloth thrown 
over the shoulders. In those days, although the 
“lenn” was colored, it had nothing like the variety 
of colors of the present-day plaids. 

The Scot found that this garment, reaching 
below the knees, interfered with his freedom of 
movement in a fight or an athletic game, and so 
he tucked or kiited it just above his knees. 

Back in the Middle Ages the Scottish clans were 
always fighting among themselves, and each clan 
found it advisable to wear a distinctive color. 
Why tartans were chosen no one knows. As a 
matter of fact, tartans were not very common 
even as late as the early eighteenth century. 

In 1747 a special act—the Highland Garb Act— 
was passed in the effort to abolish the costume of 
the Scottish Highlanders, but fortunately its only 
effect was to make the kilt more popular than 
ever. 
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BY THE SKIN OF HIS TEETH. 


HE flying corps of all the armies have dis- 

tinguished themselves for daring and gallan- 

try during the present war. An eyewitness 
at the British headquarters, says the Field, tells 
about one thrilling episode that was more sensa- 
tional than most of the adventurous exploits that 
occur along the front almost daily. 

A British airman, alone in a single-seated aéro- 
plane, saw and pursued a German machine. While 
trying to reload his machine gun he lost control 
of his steering gear, and the aéroplane turned 
upside down. The belt round the man’s waist 
was rather loose, and the Jerk almost threw him 
out of the machine; but he saved himself by clutch- 
ing hold of the rear centre strut, while the belt 
slipped down round his legs. 

As he hung thus, head downward, making des- 
perate efforts to disengage his legs, the aéroplane 
fell from a height of eight thousand feet to about 
twenty-five hundred feet, spinning round and 
round like a falling leaf. At last he managed to 
free his legs and reach the control lever with his 
foot. Then he succeeded in righting the machine, 
which turned slowly over, completely “looping the 
loop.” Thereupon the pilot slid back into his 
seat and came composedly to the ground. 


® © 
MAKING TOMMY ATTRACTIVE. 


Bins the twelve-year-old daughter of a 
family that resides in an uptown apartment 
house, recently said to her mother: 
“Mother, I wish you’d wash Tommy’s face.” 
Now Tommy was the son of the man whose 
apartment adjoined theirs. So mother was both 
alarmed and astonished. 
“The idea!” she exclaimed. 


“Why, he’s a 
neighbor’s child! 


I have nothing to do with him.” 


“But I have,” explained Ethel. ‘““We’ve become 
engaged, and I want to kiss him.” 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR 
LEARNED TO SWIM. 


By Frances Margaret Fox. 


AST summer, Little Bear went on a long 
eg journey with his father and mother. 
The three bears had a beautiful time 
traveling through the big forest until they 
reached the banks of a deep, swift river. Then 
there was trouble, for Little Bear could not 
swim, nor did he wish to learn how to swim; 
he said he was afraid of the water. ~ 

‘Father Bear can carry me over the river,’’ 
he suggested. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ replied big Father Bear in 
gruff tones. ‘‘Nonsense, my son! You are 
old enough and strong enough to learn to 
swim. I will not carry you across the stream ; 
neither shall your mother.’’ 

Just then there came Father Otter, swim- 
ming like a seal, and twisting and turning in 
the water like a fish. 

‘*Perhaps the good otter will teach Little 
Bear to swim,’’ Mother Bear said, and then 
called to him. 

‘*Tt is the easiest thing in the world to teach 
a little bear to swim,’’ answered Father Otter. 





‘* Just throw him in!’’? And away he went, 
laughing over his shoulder. 

‘*He must be joking,’’ observed Mother 
Bear quickly, because she was afraid that 
Father Bear would toss Little Bear into the 
river, and she did not like the idea. 

At that moment Mother Otter came swim- 
ming down the river with her children. One 
of them climbed upon her shoulders and stared 
solemnly at Little Bear on the river bank. 

‘*Good morning!’’ said Mother Bear. 


| Bear and Mother Bear that the largest, | 





‘*Good morning !’? answered Mother Otter. 

‘*Your children are fine swimmers,’’ added | 
Mother Bear. 

‘* Certainly,’? answered Mother Otter. | 
‘*Every one of them knows that our people | 
have been famous swimmers for centuries. ’’ | 

‘*T suppose, then,’’ ventured Mother Bear, 
‘that your children were born swimmers. You 
probably had trouble in keeping them out of 
the water when they were babies. ’’ | 

Mother Otter laughed. ‘‘The trouble was to | 
get them into the water,’’ she said, ‘‘because | 
the silly little things were afraid. All young | 
otters are afraid of the water and have to be 
put into it by force.’’ 

‘*You do not mean it!’’ exclaimed Mother | 
Bear, with great amazement in her tones. | 


TARE! 


‘Indeed I do,” replied Mother Otter. ‘We | 
had to push every one of our children into 
the water. Does Little Bear know how to 
swim??? 

‘*No,’’? answered Mother Bear, shaking her 
head, ‘‘he is afraid to try.’’ 

‘*Duck him,’’ advised Mother Otter, ‘‘duck 
him. There is no other way to teach a little | 
bear to swim.’’ 

And away she went, down the stream, in- 
tending to overtake Father Otter. 

The little Otters kept looking back, hoping | 
to see Father Bear toss Little Bear into the 
river; but Mother Bear begged him not to) 
teach Little Bear to swim that day, and so 
the little Otters missed the fun. 

That night the three bears camped beside | 
the deep, swift river. After Little Bear was 
cuddled down in his bed of leaves and springy 
boughs, Mother Bear made Father Bear prom- 
ise not to toss Little Bear into the river unless 
Little Bear said he wanted him to. 

The next morning Father Bear was sorry 
that he had made the promise, because an 
honest-looking polecat who came across the 
stream and went into the woods told Father | 





sweetest blackberries in the forest were ripe | 
on the other shore. 

‘*And now,’’ whispered Mother Bear to 
Father Bear, ‘‘now aren’t you sorry that you 
told him that we wouldn’t carry him over?’’ 

**Sure enough I am,’’ agreed Father Bear; 
and then he laughed at the joke on himself. 

‘*Well,’’? suggested Mother Bear at last, ‘‘I 
shall coax Little Bear to let you toss him 
gently into the river, and I shall catch him if 
he finds he cannot swim.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’? grumbled Father Bear, and 
stopped laughing. ‘‘While you coax,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I shall go for a walk.’’ 

Coaxing did not do any good. When Little 
Bear saw his father wander away, he told his | 
mother that he did not feel like going into 
the water that morning; he hoped she would 
please excuse him. And so she excused him. 

Soon Father Bear came back, smiling and 
happy. ‘‘I have found a bridge,’’ said he. 
‘*An old log has fallen across the river a little 
way upstream, where, on the other side, 
blackberries are almost as big as ducks’ eggs. 
Little Bear can walk across on the log.’’ 

‘*All right, I’ll do it,’’ promised Little Bear, 
and gladly followed his father until the three 
bears reached the bridge. 

But while Little Bear was skipping joyfully 
over the log, trying to reach the opposite bank 
before his father and mother could swim 
across, the log turned over and sent Little 
Bear’ head first into the river. Fortunately, 
he knew enough to keep his mouth shut, and 
in a little while he bobbed up, shaking his 
head to get the water out of his eyes and 
his ears and paddling like a duck. That was 
all there was to it, beeause, ever after, Little 
Bear could swim. 

Mother Bear believes to this day that Father 
Bear knew that the log would roll over. She 
believes it because, whenever anyone asks 
him, he says nothing, but just laughs. 
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THE TAXI DRIVER. 


By John Clair Minot. 
This is the boy that hails me 


Whenever I am near; 
His greeting never fails me, 
In manly tones, and clear: 


“Taxi! Taxi! Have a ride! 
Hurry up, and get inside! 

Won’t you please, sir, be my fare? 
I will take you anywhere.” 


I get his call at morning, 
When I go down the street; 
In pleading and in warning 
I hear his voice repeat: 


“Taxi! Taxi! Right this way! 

It’s too hot to walk to-day! 

All aboard, and how we'll hum! 
Won't they stare to see us come?” 


When winter snow is falling, 
And sharp the winter air, 

I still can hear him calling, 
Soliciting a fare: 


“Taxi! Taxi! Here we go! 
Who would walk in all the snow! 
If you have no cash to pay, 

I will take you free to-day!” 


Some day, when I’m not busy, 
He'll win me with his wiles; 

And then, till both are dizzy, 
We'll speed for miles and miles. 


“Taxi! Taxi! Here you are! 
Do you wish to travel far? 
All aboard, and off we'll go 
Half a hundred miles or so!” 
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THE SCHOOL REPORT. 


By Julie A. Kennedy. 
In Reading I am “Good,” it says; 
In Spelling, “Excellent” ; 
And always in Geography 
I get a high per cent. 


I’m “Good,” too, in Arithmetic, 
In Music, and the rest; 

And father says he’s glad to know 
In school I do my best. 


But then he shakes his head, and says 
He wonders how ’twould be 

If teacher asked him to make out 
A “Home Report” for me. 


There’s “Rising Early,” “Bed on Time,” 
And “Minding Promptly,” too; 

And “Table Ways” and “Cheerfulness,” 
And “Little Things to Do.” 


In some, perhaps, I might get “Good”; 
In others, | am sure 

My marks would not be more than “ Fair,” 
And some would be just “Poor.” 


THE OLD TOYS. 
By Fr Kirkland. 





“ DEAR!’ sighed the oldest doll. 
Q ‘*Christmas is coming, and I haven’t 
a single new dress !’’ 

‘*A new dress!’’ cried the rocking-horse. 
‘*What’sa new dress! I haven’t even astirrup 
or a bridle. ’’ 

‘“*That’s nothing,’ said the toy elephant. 
‘**] have only one ear, and as for my tail —’’ 
He looked over his shoulder and scowled. 

‘It’s always this way before Christmas,’ 
said the oldest doll. ‘‘I’ve been here for 
three years; soI know. All of us get battered 
up. Then Christmas brings newcomers, and 
oh, what airs they put on! You have been 
here only a year; so you don’t know. ’’ 

‘*T should like to see anyone put on airs 
with me!’’ exclaimed Mr. Noah. ‘‘I’m sure 
I don’t mind being old; it’s quite in my line. 
My family has a history.’’ 

**Oh, don’t begin to talk about your family, ’’ 
said the rocking-horse. ‘‘We’re all too old to 
be beautiful or attractive, and soon the chil- 
| dren won’t care for us any more. You’ll see 
| how it goes after Christmas.’’ 

‘*Tt’s very pleasant to be new,’’ the oldest 
doll remarked. ‘‘I remember when I lay 
under the Christmas tree and looked up at 
the shining candles. ’’ 

‘*Yes, Christmas is a beautiful time,’’ agreed 
the elephant. ‘‘I’d give my other ear if I 
could hang once more on a Christmas tree. ’’ 

‘*That’s it!’? said the rocking-horse. ‘‘We 
don’t mind being old, but we do mind missing 
Christmas. ’’ 

Just then the maid came into the nursery, 
and there was no more chance to talk, for she 
packed everyone into a big box. The box 
was dark, and in a little while they all fell 
asleep. They must have slept a long time, 
for when they awoke they found themselves 
in a shabby room that had only one big thing 
in it, but that was a big, big Christmas tree! 

*“*Oh, Christmas! Good! Good! We’re 
going to have another Christmas!’’ cried the 
oldest doll. 

‘*Some one thinks we are still good for 
something,’’ the elephant remarked happily. 

‘**Listen !’’ said the rocking-horse. ‘‘I hear 
children in this house. We can still make 
some one happy at Christmas time, and so 
we shall be happy ourselves. ’’ 

‘*After all, I don’t believe anyone is ever 
too old or too young to make some one else 
happy,’’ said the oldest doll. 
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“Come, put on your mittens |"Tis way down fo zero, 
; You dear little kittens, | Oh, dear me, oh,dearoh! 
é The mercury says itis | Jack Frost all your paws 
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throng of children were hurrying toward a church. There 

were rich children and poor children, of many nationalities 
and of many creeds, all eagerly going in one direction. Inside the 
church there was a stir of excitement, and a hundred eager eyes 
were fastened on the long curtain that concealed the pulpit plat- 
form. 

The curtain parted; the reading of the Bible story of the Nativ- 
ity began. In deepest reverence the children acted the story, and 
in deepest reverence the congregation listened, stirred by an at- 
mosphere of holiness so intense that it seemed as if the very gates 
of heaven had been flung open in that little church. 

During the Nativity scene, one little child five years old slid down 
from his seat, saying, “‘I must go, mother.” 

“But it is not over,’’ she whispered. ‘‘You cannot.go.” 

**Mother, I must go,’’ the child repeated. “I must go and look 
into the cradle, and see the gentle Jesus.” 

Another little boy a few years older, after eagerly telling about 
it when he reached home, concluded with these words: “Of course 
I knew that Jesus wasn’t really there, but I would rather see that 


Om Sunday afternoon at Christmas time, three years ago, a 


thy prayer is heard; and thy wife 
Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, and 
thou shalt call his name John. And 
thou shalt have joy and gladness; 


the candlestick, with hand 
upraised, while he speaks. 


- 





cradle with the light in it than all the Santa Clauses in the world.” 

Since that Christmas, the Nativity service has 
been given in several churches, in a settlement, 
and in a hospital. Each year the children 
flocked to see it in added numbers. Last Christ- 
mas a group of little ones not over four years 
old arrived at the church two hours before the 
festival began; they had walked two miles in 
the bitter cold to be in time to get seats in the 
front pew. 

The following simple description of how the 
service was produced has been prepared in 
the hope that it may be of use to other churches 
in giving a Christmas festival that cannot fail 
to leave a deep and lasting impression in the 
hearts of all who see it. 


The service opens with the singing by the con- 
gregation of “O come, all ye faithful, joyful and 
triumphant,” or some other Christmas hymn. 

As the hymn closes, the lights are lowered, 
and the choir chants behind the curtain, Isaiah 
lii, 7-10: ‘How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace .. .” 


THE TEMPLE SCENE. 

This scene follows closely the description of 
the sanctuary as given in Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Hebrews. The sanctuary contains the altar 
of incense in the centre, the table of shewbread 
on the right, and the seven-branched golden 
candlestick on the left (Hebrews ix, 2). Just 
back of the altar are the green screens that con- 
ceal the Nativity scene. A curtain of old gold 
or any other soft, rich color is hung over the 
screens to form a fitting background. 

The altar is represented by a small square 
table or box, over which gold lacquer paper has been pasted. On | 
the altar is a brazier filled with live coals, over which just enough | 
incense is sprinkled to produce a thin cloud of smoke. | 

The seven-branched candlestick rests on a low table or stand | 
covered with a white cloth on the left side of the altar (Exodus | 
xxvi, 35). When the angel appears he speaks to Zacharias from | 
behind the candlestick, which should therefore be of such a height | 
that the lighted candles will come below the angel’s head. 

The shewbread, on the right of the altar, is placed on another low 
table covered with a white cloth. Thick, round crackers are used | 
to represent the shewbread. They are laid in two rows of six | 
each (Leviticus xxiv, 5-6). 

At the close of the chant the curtain parts and the reading begins. 

Zacharias enters carry- 
ing incense on a brass plat- 
ter. He goes to the altar, 
sprinkles some of the in- 
cense on the coals, places 
the platter at the base of 
the altar, and stands with 
his back to the congrega- 
tion, with hands crossed on 
his breast and head bent; 
then slowly raises his arms 
above his head and looks 
upward as the smoke of 
the incense ascends. 


READER. There was, in the days 
of Herod the king of Judza, a certain 
priest named Zacharias, of the course 
of Abia: and his wife was of the 
daughters of Aaron, and her name 
was Elisabeth. And they were both 
righteous before God, walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless. And they had 
no child, and they both were now well 
stricken in years. And it came to 
pass, that while he executed the 
priest’s office before God in the order 
of his course, according to the custom 
of the priest’s office, his lot was to 
burn incense when he went into the 
temple of the Lord. And the whole multitude of the people were 
praying without at the time of incense. 

And there appeared unto him an angel of the Lord standing on 
the right side of the altar of incense. And when Zacharias saw 
him, he was troubled, and fear fell upon him. But the angel 
said unto him: 


The angel quickly ap- 


and many shall rejoice at his birth. For he shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord, and shal] drink neither wine nor strong drink; 
and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb. And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the 
Lord their God. And he shall go before him in the spirit and 
power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord. 


ZACHARIAS. Whereby shall I know this? for I am an old man, 
and my wife well stricken in years. 


ANGEL. I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and 
am sent to speak unto thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings. 
And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and 
not able to speak, until the day that 
these things shall be performed, 


The curtain 
Zacharias stands 


closes as 
with 


because thou believest not my words, 
which shall be fulfilled in their sea- 
son. 


bowed head before the 
angel. 








ANGEL. Fear not, Zacharias: for pears and stands behind 


READER. And the people waited for Zacharias, and marveled 


that he tarried so long in the temple. 


And when he came out, he could not speak unto them: and they 


| perceived that he had seen a vision in 


the temple; for he beckoned unto 
them, and remained speechless. 

And it came to pass, that, as soon 
as the days of his ministration were 
accomplished, he departed to his 
own house. 


Zacharias passes out in 
Front of the curtain and 





stands in silence before the | 


congregation, beckoning. 
Zacharias passes behind 
the closed curtain again. 


The choir sings: ‘Draw nigh, Immanuel” (first and last stanzas). 
The curtain parts during the last stanza. 


THE ANNUNCIATION SCENE. 


A prayer stand is‘placed on the left of the platform toward the 


back, and a tall vase of lilies at the right near the front. 


The 


curtain that was thrown over the screens in the background dur- 
ing the temple scene can be replaced by a dark blue one, or the 


screens can be left uncovered. 


READER. And in the sixth month 
the angel Gabriel was sent from God, 
unto a city of Galilee, named Naza- 
reth, to a virgin espoused to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house 
of David; and the virgin’s name was 
Mary. 

And the angel came in unto her and 
said: 


ANGEL. Hail, thou that art high- 
ly favored, the Lord is with thee: 
blessed art thou among women. 


Mary enters, pauses by 
the lilies, touches them and 
bends over to smell them, 
then passes over to the 
prayer stand, turns the 
leaves of the Bible, and 
becomes absorbed in read- 
ing. 

The angel appears just 
back of the prayer stand. 


READER. And when she saw him, 
she was troubled at his saying, and 
east in her mind what manner of 
salutation this should be. And the 
angel said unto her: 


Mary in wonder takes a 
Sew steps backward. 


ANGEL. Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found favor with God. 
And, behold, thou shalt bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
JESUS. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David: And he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever; 
and of his kingdom there shall be noend. The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God. For with God nothing shall be 
impossible. 


MARY. Behold the handmaid of Mary bows her head with 
the Lord; be it unto me according to —her arms crossed upon her 
thy word. breast. 

READER. And the As the angel de- 


angel departed from her. parts Mary gazes 
after him in won- 
der, then goes to 
the prayer stand and kneels in silent prayer 
while the choir chants the Magnificat (Luke i, 
46-50). At the close of the chant the reading 
continues. 


READER. And Mary 
arose in those days, and 
went into the hill country 
with haste, into a city of 
Juda, 


Mary rises -and 
leaves the room by 
the same way 
through which she 
entered. 


CURTAIN. 
The choir sings: “It came upon the midnight 
clear.’ During the singing of the last stanza 
the curtain parts. 


THE SHEPHERDS SCENE. 

There is nothing on the platform except the 
green screens at the back. If the sides of the 
chancel have been decorated with Christmas 
greens and pine trees, they with the screens 
and the lowered lights are all that is necessary 
to give a vivid suggestion of a field at night. 


READER. And it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from Cesar Augus- 
tus, that all the world should be taxed. (And 
this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria.) And all went to be taxed, 
every one into his own city. And Joseph also 
went up from Galilee, out of the city of Naza- 
reth, into Judza, unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem (because he was of the 
house and lineage of David), to be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife. And so it was that while they were there she brought forth 
her first born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was 








no room for them in the inn. And 
there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them; and they 
were sore afraid. And the angel said 
unto them: 


ANGEL. 
joy, which shall be to all people. 


The shepherds enter and 
seat themselves in a semi- 
circle on the ground at the 
left. 


The angel enters from 
the right, and stands with 
hand raised. 


Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
For unto you is born this day, 


in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 


swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 


READER. And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and 
saying: 


Many children in soft 
white robes suddenly ap- 
pear from the right. Both 
arms being raised, the 
flowing sleeves give the 
children the appearance 
of floating. 


The angels burst into the chant: ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


READER. And it came to pass, as 
the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said 
one to another: 


SHEPHERDS. Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing 


The angels softly pass 
out. 


The shepherds watch the 
departing angels in rapt 
attention ; then one turns 
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which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. to the others and speaks. The 
shepherds pick up their crooks 
and depart. 
CURTAIN. 


The choir sings: “O, little town of Bethlehem.” 


THE NATIVITY SCENE. 


During this carol the curtain is drawn in order to remove the sereens that have been concealing 
the Nativity scene. The curtain parts during the last stanza and reveals a cradle bound about with 
straw to represent a manger. The only light in the scene is shining out of the manger full upon 
Mary’s face, as she is seated on the right bending overit. Josephis standing just back of the manger. 
There is a seat at the left covered with rough draperies, and other draperies hang behind the scene, 
so that they form a sort of tent. An electric star hangs above the scene, but is not lighted until the 
wise men appear. 


READER. And the shepherds came with haste, and found Mary, The shepherds enter at the left 
and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. And when theyhad and kneel round the manger 
seen it, they made known abroad the saying which was told them with hands clasped in prayer. 


concerning this child. And all they that heard it wondered at 
those things which were told them by the shepherds. But Mary 
kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart. And the 
shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things 
that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 

Now when Jesus was bornin Bethlehem of Judza in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, saying: 


WIsE MEN. Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him. 


The shepherds rise and slowly 
depart, looking back at the man- 
ger until they are out of sight. 


The wise men are at the back 
of the church; they say this in 
unison. 


READER. When Herod the king had heard these things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him. And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of the people together, he demanded 
of them where Christ should be born. And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judza: for thus it 
is written by the prophet: And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among the 
princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. Then 
Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, inquired of them diligently what time the star ap- 
peared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for the young child; 
and when ye have found him, bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. When they had heard the King, they 
departed: and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 
them, till it came and stood over where the young child was. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 


At the word “departed” the 
wise men begin to walk slowly 
down the aisle, and the star ap- 
pears. 


The organ strikes the opening chord, and the wise men begin to sing: ‘‘We three kings of Orient 
are.” They should reach the steps leading to the pulpit platform at the close of the first stanza. As 
they kneel on the steps the choir joins with them in singing the chorus: “O star of wonder, star of 
night!” 


READER. And when they were come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shipped him: and when they had opened their treasures, they 
presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 

And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return 
to Herod, they departed into their own country another way. 


The wise men remain kneeling 
until the reader comes to the 
word “gold”; then the king slow- 
ly rises, and ascending the steps, 
kneels in front of the manger 
and removes his crown, holding 
it above his head for a moment 
so that the congregation may 
plainly see his gift. He then places it on the ground before the manger and remains with his head bowed 
in silent prayer for a few seconds longer, then slowly rises and descends the steps, watching the babe all 
the time. 

When he is again kneeling with the other two, the reader continues with the words, “and frankin- 
cense.” The wise man having the censer now ascends the steps, and kneeling, swings the censer high 
above the manger, then places it beside the crown, and departs in the same way. When he is again 
kneeling with the others, the reader says, “and myrrh,” and the last wise man presents a silver box, 
as the others presented their gifts. When he has descended the steps, the three remain kneeling together 
in worship as the reading continues. At the close of the passage they raise their arms in adoration, 











then rise and depart, passing down the other aisle from that by which they came. In leaving, they 
must keep their eyes on the manger as long as possible. 


The choir sings: “Holy night, peaceful night.” As the music begins, Joseph leaves the place 
where he has been standing, and seating himself at the foot of the manger, at the left, closes his eyes 
in sleep. Mary covers the child with a bit of white drapery that has been hanging over the side of the 


manger, and continues to gaze at the child. 


READER. And when they were departed, behold, the angel of 


the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying: 


The angel appears, and stand- 
ing behind Joseph while he 
sleeps, speaks with hand up- 
raised. 


ANGEL. Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there 
until I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young child, to destroy him. 


As the angel departs, Joseph awakes. He sits rapt in thought, looking far out over the congrega- 
tion, as if he were thinking deeply about the dream. Finally he turns to Mary and leans toward her 
over the manger. She responds as if she read his thoughts, and together they rise. They pass in 
front of the manger. Mary takes the babe in her arms, while Joseph stands close beside her with one 


arm outstretched protectingly. 


READER. When he arose, he took the young child and his 
mother by night, and departed into Egypt: And was there until 
the death of Herod, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my son. 


head, over her arm. She holds it in such a way that the light from it shines full on her face. 


As the reader speaks, Mary 
and Joseph depart slowly, bear- 
ing the babe. The electric light, 
which represents the babe, is con- 
cealed from the spectators by the 
draperies that fall from Mary’s 
When 


Joseph and Mary have departed the scene is left in darkness. 


If a shorter service is desired, the Temple and 
the Annunciation scenes can be omitted, thus 
having only the Shepherds and the Nativity scenes. 

It was felt that, if the children were to act out 
the story of the birth of Jesus, the rehearsals, as 
well as the festival itself, must be held in the 
deepest spirit of reverence. In order to maintain 
that spirit and also to keep the spontaneity of it all, 
there were only four rehearsals. The imaginations 
of the children were stimulated to see and feel 
deeply the parts that they were taking. They 
responded quickly to the thought that it rested 
with them to create the right atmosphere for the 
service, and that, unless they themselves felé that 
deep spirit of reverence, the congregation would 
fail to be stirred by it. 

Care was taken to select for the principal parts 
the children who could throw themselves into it 
without self-consciousness. If any seemed to 
lack the right spirit of reverence, others were 
selected to take their places. 


MUSIC, 


There should be soft music throughout the whole 
presentation; after each carol or chant the organ 
softly continues the refrain, until it swells again 
into the next carol. If the voices of any of the 
children who have speaking parts are not strong 
enough to be heard above the music, the organ 
should stop while they speak. It is most impor- 
tant that the one who is to read the Bible through- 
out the service should have a sympathetic voice, 
with good carrying power, as she must read behind 
the scenes and be heard above the organ music at 
the very back of the church. 

{The Editor of the Girls’ Page will, upon re- 
quest, tell you where to find the carols used in the 


service.) 
COSTUMES. 


Material for nearly all the costumes can be 
found at home. Old curtains, draperies, scarfs, 
and shawls are more likely than new material to 
give the right sort of color combination. 

The costumes of the angels are made by sewing | 
two strips of white cheesecloth together, with | 
pieces added for the flowing sleeves. The angels 
wear long gowns under the cheesecloth, and their 
hair hangs loose, with a band of gold paper bound | 
about the brow. They have no wings. 

Zacharias may wear a gown that combines the | 
colors of blue, purple, and scarlet, with a blue | 





robe draped over it, or he may wear white linen 
draped with blue. Blue and white are used for 
the turban, which is bound about with a gold band 
(Exodus xxxix, 1, 22, 30,31). 

Mary’s costume is soft blue draped with white. 
In the Nativity scene white cheesecloth is draped 
over her head for a veil. Joseph may wear any 
dark color. 

The shepherds wear little brown or dark blue 
tunics, with small fur rugs hung from one shoul- 
der. Their feet are bound with sackcloth to sug- 
gest rough shoes. Their turbans are brown or 
blue. They carry shepherds’ crooks. 

The wise men are dressed in the richest and 
most regal costumes that can be had; but take 
care to keep a harmonious tone combination. 

The costumes are made by fastening from the 
shoulder two strips of material that hang to 
the tops of the shoes, and are sewed together on the 
sides, with openings for the arms. Over the gown 
is fastened a long drapery, which flows from the 
shoulder out behind like a train. Silk scarfs 
make good turbans for the wise men. The king 
wears a gilt crown over his turban. Chains or 
other ornaments that add to the richness of the 
costumes are effective. 


PROPERTIES. 


The seven-branched candlestick, the brazier and 
the censer can often be hired from a Russian brass 
shop, or the ingenuity of the producers will supply 
them. The incense can be bought at any store 
where church supplies are sold. A bed of red-hot 
charcoal placed in the brazier makes the best fuel 
on which to sprinkle the incense. A few red-hot 
coals are enough for the incense in the censer. 

The light placed in the manger is a hand electric 
light. It must be strong enough to produce the right 
effect, The light should be tied to a small pillow, 
and the whole wrapped about with white linen or 
cheesecloth in the manner of an infant’s dress. 
Great care must be taken to have the light itself 
entirely concealed by the cheesecloth, otherwise 


| it may be seen through Mary’s draperies when 


she lifts it from the manger. 

A battery with a small electric light at the end 
of a long cord can be used for the star. The light 
is placed in a small box, one side of which has 
been cut in the shape of a star and covered with 
red tissue paper, through which the light shines. 
The box is fastened in the midst of some holly 
above the scene. 
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chines that work. You can build anything you want now. Building STRUCTO is 
great sport. Big Suspension Bridges, Battleships, Locomotives, Aeroplanes, Ma- 
chine Shops, Fire Trucks, Derricks. There are 145 regular STRUCTO models and 


cause we have made everything perfectly simple. 


bright, heavy cold rolled steel. You get several sizes, so you can build everything 
quickly. And they cannot rust. You get gear wheels, shafting pulleys, sprockets— 
that make your models work. Yes, sir. STRUCTO is what you want—not toys— 
but real machines that run as long as you want them to. STRU 

been looking for, boys. 


More 


he SLRUCTO 


145 Regular Models—A Million Combinations. 


STRUCTO parts really work. The gears are 
die-cast—not punched. The shafting is all 
key seated—that means sure-running, power- 
ful gears. Then there are more parts and 
more sizes in STRUCTO outfits. This makes 


bridges, battleships, 
planes, machine shops, derricks, and 140 
other beautiful models. 


all these STROCTO parts is the utmost in 
pond mechanical ingenuity. STRUC- 





STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Freeport, 







Building 
STRUCTO 
Keeps Boys Busy Whole Days at a Time 


Just think of it all. All the fun, the interest, the excitement of real ma- 


million combinations. And it is so easy to build with STRUCTO. That's be- 
See what you get. STRUCTO beams, girders and angle plates are made of 


CTO is what you've 
It’s a big man’s sport for little fellows. 
More 


Models 


These are the exclusive features that have 


Building with STRUCTO is perfectly sim- 
on boys to STRUCTO 


Models built with ae That’s the secret of its great success. 
oys of every age—and old folks, too—are 
simply enchanted with it. 


Powerful Electric Motor Free 


Boys’ dreams have at last come true— 
STRUCTO models really work like big ma- 
chinery. With every STRUCTO outfit of $5 
or over you get a powerful electric motor 
free. Itis equipped with standard STRUCTO 
shafting and gears which are interchange- 
able. Speed and power may be varied. 
STRUCTO models run by this motor are sim- 
‘O beams, plates and angle girders are fin- plyremarkable. They teach physical forces, 
hed by a new process and are non-rusting. engineering principles and inventive skill. 


This Great Book Free 


Write for Your Copy Now 


This book tells you all about STRUCTO. Shows 
railroad bridges, steam tractors, wind mills, boats, etc. 
Tells you about gears and working models. Beautifully 
illustrated from actual photographs of models. We charge 
you nothing for book. It’s FREE. Write for your copy now. 

Thousands of boys are clamoring for STRUCTO. 
‘ Dealers If you do not bates. handle it, ie us today for 
“ys complete dealers’ proposition, with your prices and profits. 
Address Dept. J 


easy for any boy to build big suspension 
locomotives, aero- 


The workmanship in the manufacture of 
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Try These Stackings 
for Three Months 


No Darning—Guaranteed ! 


Let your children wear famous 
Holeproof Hose. Give each boy 
and girl a box of three pairs for 
Christmas. These fine looking 
stockings are made from the most 
expensive cotton yarn, yet you pay 
in the stores no more than for com- 
mon kinds. 

Three pairs are guaranteed to 
wear without holes for three 


© H.H.Co. 


months. Or six pairs are guaran- 
teed for six months. 

Tfany of the pairs fail in the speci- 
Jjied time you are given new hose to 
replace the worn pairs free. 

Holeproofs are light weight, pli- 
able and soft. Children like to 
wear them. Why let your little 
folks go without them when they 
save money, time and trouble? 


elepreet ffesierg 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Ask for dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 

Men’s Holeproofs, 25c per pair and up. Women’s and chil- 
dren’s, 35c per pair and up. 

Write for free book that tells all about Holeproofs. You’ll be 
interested in learning how these famous hose are made. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co.,10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


The Newlastic Ribbed Top Stocking for Women 


One of the newest features in Holeproof for women is a cotton or silk stocking with 
elastic ribbed lisle top—a top that stretches wide but always returns to shape—ideally 
comfortable for both stout and slender women. See this new Holeproof before you buy 
new stockings. Judge its quality and style. If your dealer hasn’t it, write us; we'll 
supply you. (729) 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office,1906 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 























| withdrawal value of his shares, but it may be hard 


matter of fact, veneered furniture usually costs 
for him to repay it; in the end such loans usually 


more than solid work to manufacture, and a prop- 


(Second Series.) mean surrendering the shares. erly made piece will stand ordinary usage as well 
r +778 ar In the next article, which will consider the sub- | as one of solid wood, and hold its shape much 
IV. B mag ee ts Associations ject from the point of view of the borrowing de- | better. That is one reason why hardwood doors, 


| positor, there will be suggestions for a wise policy 


pianos, and other pieces of expensive furniture 
[ point of safety, the local build- | in making use of building and loan associations. ¥ 


are veneered; another reason is that rare and 
fine-grained woods may be made to cover a much 
larger surface. .Unless such woods were used 
economically, they could not be had in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand. 

Veneer can usually be detected by examining 


ing and loan associations seem | 
about on a level with any savings | 
bank except the postal savings sys- | 
tem. They operate generally on | 
sound principles, and as a rule are | 


* & 


SELECTING FURNITURE. 





well conducted. Now and then an 
association gets into trouble, through 
the delinquency of an official, or too 





liberal loans in proportion to the value of the | governed by taste and appreciation of good design 
| and of construction. The simple type of furniture 
| made to meet that demand is to be found in the 


pledged real estate; but there are obvious ways 
to prevent both dangers, especially as the mem- 


bers of a building and loan association are in a| stores, but although simplicity is the cardinal 
better position than are depositors in other types element of good design, it offers irresistible temp- 
of banks to know what is going on, and to have a | tations to some manufacturers to increase their 
Where state regulation is not suffi-| profits by the use of frail construction. 


voice in it. 
cient, it should be made so. 


To judge by results, the danger from too liberal | of furniture at prices that are extremely low. 
loans on real estate is not serious, as the associa- | Usually it isnot worth buying. The manufacturer 
tions are now generally managed. Whatever that | who made it had to reduce his material, labor, 
danger may be theoretically, it is much lessened | and overhead expenses to the lowest possible 


by the circumstance that the 
borrower begins at once to 


a result of the arts-and-crafts movement and 
of the manual arts in the schools, buying 
furniture is now more than ever before 


A 


The daily papers often contain advertisements 








pay off his loan in monthly or 
weekly installments, whereas 
the ordinary real estate loan 
remains at the same figure for 
a period of years. 

Owing to the reduction of 
the loan at frequent intervals, 
a building and loan associa- 
tion can prudently advance a 
larger proportion of the value 
of the property than a sav- 
ings bank can. Still, there is 
need for conservatism, espe- 
cially in new communities 
where real estate values are 
uncertain, and in any com- 


























the edges of the corners. It is usually not more 
than one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. A 
polygonal post or piece that shows quartered 
grain upon four sides is usually veneered; the 


only exception is that the post may be made of 


quarter-sawed boards, mitred at the corners. 
That the quarter-grained round shaft of a column 
must be veneered is plain to one who knows how 
quartered lumber is sawed. 


In buying a bookcase, a music cabinet, or a 


magazine case, you should examine it carefully to 
see that it is well braced; if it has a back, no 
other brace is necessary; if the case is of the 
tenon-and-wedge type of construction, in which 
the tenons project through the ends of the case, 
and are fastened with wedges, it will probably 
stand reasonable use. Although it would virtually 
be impossible to devise a stronger form of con- 
struction than the tenon and wedge, it is some- 
times a snare and delusion—the tenon may be 
nothing more thana piece of wood fastened on the 
outside. In that case, the shelves are merely 
grooved into the end, and do not project through. 
Unless the grain of the wood in the tenon is evi- 
dently a continuation of the grain of the shelf, the 
projecting end is no guarantee of strength. 

If a push of the hand at the top of the end of 
the case shows that there is a lack of rigidity, it 
will probably not long hold its shape; and once 
it gets rickety, it will not be long before it goes to 
pieces. 


If the strength and rigidity of a piece of furni- | & 


ture depend on round-headed screws or angle 








You can fry fish, then 
onions, then potatoes, 
all in the same Crisco— 


munities where they tend to irons, it should be shunned. Screw threads do not | #¢ and no taste or odor will 
decline. hold well in the end of wood, and although angle beg e 

The distinctive advantages irons may be valuable to | 52 be carried from one to 
of the building and loan reinforce a weak place, | #43 : 
association as a depositary they are not a satisfactory Ed the other. It is neces- 
for savings are: substitute for wood-to-| ®@ . 

First, the requirement of wood construction. as sary merely to strain the 
uniform monthly or weekly The coverings of the | si ’ 
deposits tends strongly to de» upholstery of Mission fur- ie ‘ Crisco through cheese 


velop the habit of saving, and 
provides the depositor with a 
safeguard against unwise ex- 
penditures. 

Second, the fact that a 
depositor is a shareholder and has a voice in the 
management of a financial institution cultivates in 
him a sense of pride and responsibility. 

Third, the building and loan associations pay a 
rate of interest somewhat higher than savings 
banks can pay. 

The advantages are here stated in what seems 
to be the logical order of importance. Safety is 
the first consideration in caring for savings; the 
rate of interest is relatively a minor matter. 

The larger interest return from the building and 
loan association is due partly to the fact that it 
lends. almost exclusively on real estate. Savings 
banks lend on real estate, but they are obliged 
also to seek certain other means of investment that 






figures, and the end toward 
which he aimed was not how 
well, but how cheaply, he could 
make the goods. 

Buying chairs and tables for 
the living room of an ordinary 
sized house that are large 
enough for the reception room 
of a much more pretentious 
dwelling is an illustration of 
one of the most common errors 
in choosing furniture. Uncom- 
fortable chairs in a sitting room, 
and furniture that cannot be 
used with comfort, show at 


niture should never be 
anything but leather. 
Grain leather is the term 
used to describe the out- 
side of the skin, which is 
the toughest part of the 
hide; split leather is the 
name of the product that 
is obtained by splitting 
the hide into as many 
pieces as its thickness 
will permit. “Splits” are 
coated to make them look 
like grain leather, but they 
have neither its strength 
nor its lasting qualities; 
they are nevertheless 
used in large quantities 
for upholstery purposes. 
The surface of grain 








cloth after each frying. 


This prevents all waste, 
and makes it unnecessary 
to keep several crocks 
of cooking fat in your 
kitchen for different 
kinds of frying. 


RISCO 


ing - For Shorten: 
Lon bering fon eein 





produce a smaller return. Another source of | once that there has been lack of leather contains pores 4 

income is found in fines on overdue installments, | discrimination. through which the hair ee Cc * k fresh and 
the deduction of a percentage of earnings in the| If you know little about furniture, be especially | grew, but its close, firm texture and its flexibility TISCO -Ceps res an 
case of shares withdrawn or forfeited, and certain | careful to examine the best types before you buy. | are the only trustworthy evidences upon which nS sweet indefinitely. 
other fees and charges. A further advantage is | Notice that most good designs are extremely | to base judgment. The comparison of a genuine | +3; 


that the association receives interest on loans 

















simple, and that their beauty depends upon propor- 
tion and delicacy of contour, rather than upon 
heavy machine carvings or filigree work. Innu- 
merable brackets and turnings that support noth- 
ing have no reason for existence, other than to 
keep the housemaid busy with a dust cloth. 

A moderate amount of tasteful carving in 
the wood—not glued on the surface—may often 
add much to the beauty of a piece of furniture. 
Well-executed inlay on mahogany is usually in 
good taste. But both methods of enrichment are 


piece of grain leather with the leather commonly 
used on the cheaper class of furniture will usually 
make plain the difference. 

A large part of the leather used on furniture 
is horsehide; goatskin, sheepskin, and dogskin 
are also extensively used, and skins of the coyote 
find a good market for that purpose. Sheepskin 
is the least desirable, for it quickly stretches out 
of shape; its softness and flimsy texture make it 
easy to detect, even if the presence of the pores 
permit it to be classed as grain leather. 


This also means pre- 
vention of waste. 


Crisco is equal to the 
best of creamery but- 
ter for cooking—and 
costs less even than the 
better grades of lard. 


“i 
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ry : : 
out of place upon the simple designs of Mission| The quality of the upholstery under the cover- | :3% Fried Chicken 
or other similar furniture. Instead, the construc- | ing may be tested by its flexibility; a fine piece of | "4 


tion itself is embellished by the use of simple 
curves, and by the tenon-and-wedge form of joint 
to relieve the severity of outline. 

A piece of furniture covered with machine carv- 
ing that is evidently glued on is always in bad | 





curled-hair work responds to a gentle pressure 
with a yielding, but still firm, resistance that 
seems to continue about the same, no matter how 
deep you push your hand into it. The compara- 
tively hard, stiff, and unyielding upholstery used 








Chicken Crisco 

Select young tender chickens and disjoint. Wash 
carefully and let stand over night in refrigerator. 
Drain chicken but do not wipe dry. Season with 
salt and white pepper and dredge well with flour. 






aa 
taste, and even hand carving, good in itself, may | upon the cheaper grades of furniture is usually | 32% Fry in deep Crisco hot enough to brown a crumb 
be so used as to be objectionable. Machine carv- | filled with excelsior covered with a layer of tow igs ple ange angi age ala, oe gene ‘ae 
ings are often touched up by hand, so that they or of some other substitute for curled hair. Itis me on a hot platter garnished with parsley and rice 2] 
may more closely resemble the hand tool marks | known as “‘soft-top” upholstery, and soon loses S  croquettes, a 
and the character of free-hand 2 but a little | its form and elasticity. The cushions for Mission | * a 
study will reveal their mechanical accuracy. | and some other heavy furniture are frequently | %% Ad 
Pressed carvings are used only upon the cheapest | made of upholstery felting, which gives err Ses Fe — a oe jomg ° we 
kind of furniture, and may be known by broken | tory service. Sa ry > ot ° S = a 
fibres and discolorations that suggest charred| German plate mirrors sometimes lead the un-| #<¢ Dinners’’. This cloth-bound, gold- 
wood. If you wish to buy moderate-priced | wary purchaser to suppose that he is getting a| 341 stamped book contains, besides the i 
furniture intelligently, you must be familiar with | very great value for his money. A German| = story of Crisco, a different dinner Pd 
monthly or weekly, which permits a more frequent | the surface characteristics mirror is often mistaken | 3: menu for every day of the year s% 
compounding of interest earnings than is possible | of oak and mahogany, both for a full plate mirror, for | #2 and 615 recipes tested by the well- ye 
for ordinary lenders. ’ plain and quartered. There at first glance the differ-| $3: known cooking authority, Marion ie 
The only disadvantages of the building and loan | isa great deal of imitation ence in depth and bril-| #7 Harris Neil. Add : e 
association as a depositary for savings are owing | quartered oak on the mar- liancy is not apparent to eek go seg ee ress your request 
to the chance that the depositor may be too ambi- | ket; most of it is cut from the average observer; if me to Department G-12, The Procter & 
tious rather than to anything in the nature of the | the stumps of ash, chest- you tap the German plate iss Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O., 
institution. nut, or elm trees; but in lightly with the knuckles, ¢ enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A 
One possible drawback in some cases is the | cheaper wérk, whitewood, you will get a thin, light | 3 paper-bound edition, without the 
reverse side of the chief advantage above men- | basswood,andother woods response, whereas the full | 


tioned: the requirement that payments be made 


regularly every month or every week. Assume, for | 


example, that a monthly payment of one dollar on 
each share is required. It is plain that a depositor 
should take only as many shares as he can pay for 
on those terms; otherwise he is likely to become 
discouraged at the outset, or whenever circum- 
stances make the payment especially difficult. 

It should be observed, however, that if a deposi- 
tor finds he has more shares than he can carry, he 
can surrender a part of them, receive their paid- 
up value, with perhaps some moderate deduction 
from the earnings, and then keep on with the 
remainder. 4 

A second point, which also indicates the need 
of a conservative policy, is the fact that the funds 
are not so readily available in time of need as 
money in a savings bank. The depositor may 
surrender his shares, but to do it will break up 
his saving policy, and perhaps involve also a 
deduction from his accumulated earnings. He 
has the alternative of a “share loan,” up to the 





are used, and by different 
methods are made to look 
like quartered oak. 

A piece of alleged ma- 
hogany furniture that is 
stained inside and out so 
thoroughly that the natu- 
ral wood is completely 
hidden should be regarded 
with suspicion. Solid ma- 
hogany of a good quality 
can hardly be surpassed ; 
but a table—for example 
—made of birch, with ma- 
hogany veneer on the top, 
may be more satisfactory 
than one made entirely of 
mahogany of a soft, porous 
quality. 

The belief that veneered 
work is necessarily poor 
and cheap is wrong; as a 








plate will give a dull, solid 
sound, which indicates 
thick, heavy glass. The 
bevel on a German glass 
is rolled while the glass is 
still in a molten state, but 
the bevel on plate glass 
is ground. 

An accurate indication 
of the quality of furniture 
is given by the finish. The 
glaring shine so often seen 
on low-priced goods is an 
obvious indication of their 
undesirability. A mat 
finish, or a dead gloss, ob- 
tained by rubbing down 
the shellac or varnish, is 
usually the most pleasing; 
but wood that is merely 
stained and left with a 
dead surface, or that is 








** Calendar of Dinners’ but with 250 
recipes, will be sent free on request. 
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Profit by Your 
Child’s Experience 


OUNGSTERS brought up in 

lucators never know the torture 

of bent bones—that synonym for corns, 

bunions, callouses, ingrowing nails, fall- 
ing arch, etc. 

Listen, parents—who persistin wear- 
ing old-fashioned, narrow, pointed shoes! 
Put your aching feet into roomy, good- 
looking Educators and Nature will re- 
lieve you—or perhaps entirely free you 
—from corns, bunions, etc. 

For all ages. $1.35 to $5.50. But be 
sure that the sole is stamped Educator ! 
If not the shoe has not the orthopae- 
dically correct Educator shape that 
“lets the feet grow as they should.” 


“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.”” Tells how 
to Walk right; How to have Straight-boned 
Healthy feet, etc., Free. Send postcard to-day. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston. 













Don’t miss 
the Educator 
Exhibit at the 
San Francisco 
Fair. ; 


Educator 


Little Men 























Rice & Hutchins 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
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finished in wax, will not offend the most fastidious. 
The handles, drawer pulls, hinges, and other 
trimmings are further indications of the quality 
of furniture. Drawer pulls for low-grade fur- 
niture are often of filigree design, stamped from 
thin sheet brass, fitted with flimsy handles, and 
finished to imitate oxidized silver, copper, or fire 
gilt. Since the grade of trimmings is usually in 
harmony with the construction and finish of the 
piece that they are intended to decorate, they are 
useful guides. 

The pictures with this article illustrate various 
good points in furniture. The mahogany side- 
board is simple and serviceable, and is especially 
designed to meet the requirements that small 
rooms impose. For although it is commodious, it 
does not seem heavy or obtrusive. The picture 
shows, too, an effective use of brass drawer 
pulls; their simple, attractive design indicates the 
quality of the piece. 

The small mahogany chair is a good example of 




















graceful lines in furniture design. But notice 
that the chair, although light, is substantial. 

A good type of Mission chair, with leather | 
eames, is shown in another picture. It is solid | 
and comfortable without being too massive and | 
heavy in appearance. 

The chiffonier at the bottom of the page is an 
inexpensive piece that is, nevertheless, in good | 
taste. Its lines are absolutely simple and its 
trimmings plain. It is apparent that the value 
has been put into the piece itself, rather than into 
pretentious ornamentation. 

The fifth picture shows an unpretentious ma- 
hogany table of moderate price. Here, again, the 
lines are simple, yet the slight, graceful curve 
of the legs relieves the table from a too rigid 
simplicity. 


— ae 











| 
When the Dutch settled in New York, they 
| brought with them from Holland a pleasant New 
Year’s Day custom that has come down to the 
present day. On the first day of the year they 
threw open their houses to their friends, and 
served hot drinks and a variety of cakes and con- 
fectionery. In many homes the custom of keep- 
| ing “‘open house’ on New Year’s Day is still 
| observed; but what to serve the guests is some- 
times a problem. 
The following receipts for hot drinks will help 
| the hostess in her attempt to give New Year’s 
| Day something of the quaint and attractive 
flavor that it had in olden times: 

| Orange Tea.— Peel an orange and remove all 
| of the white skin. Slice the orange very thin 
| and take out the seeds. Put aslice into the bottom 
of each cup before ong pour the tea. Sweeten it 
| with granulated sugar 


Chocolate Cream Nectar. —Melt two ounces of 
| chocolate in a dry saucepan over a gentle heat; 
| add half a cupful of liquid coffee, and cook it for 
| two minutes, stirring it constantly. Then add 
| one cupful of sugar and three cupfuls of \~ 
and cook for five minutes. Flavor with a tea- 
| spoonful of vanilla, and serve it with a teaspoon- 

| ful of whipped cream heaped on each cup. 


Frothed Café au Lait.—Pour into the table urn | 














+ @ quart of strong, clear coffee that has_ been | 
strained through muslin. Stir in a quart of boil- | 
| ing milk. Cover the urn and keep a thick cloth | 
wrapped about it for A. minutes before you serve | 
the drink. Have ready in a wide-mouthed cream | 

ug the stiff-beaten whites of three eggs, to which 
as been added one tablespoonful of granulated 
sugar. Put a large teaspoonful of the froth on 
the top of each cup of coffee as you serve it. It 
makes a very pleasing beverage, and is a change 
from ordinary coffee. 





Ci t Milk Chocolate.—Heat a quart of milk 
in a double boiler, and when it is very hot, stir 
into it four heaping tablespoonfuls of grated 
unsweetened chocolate, moistened with a little 
cold water; allow _ mixture to boil and thicken. 
Have ready near! int of cocoanut milk, into 
which has been st bre half a cupful of sugar and 
the whites of two eggs; add it to the chocolate, 
and cook the whole for a few minutes, but do not 
allow it to boil. Remove the drink from the fire 
and serve it in chocolate cups, adding, after it is 
poured into the cups, a tablespoonful of sweetened 
whipped cream that has been mixed with a little 
of the grated cocoanut. 


Ginger Cordial.—Stew slowly together half a 





pound o of figs, half a teaspoonful of allspice, a 









For Christmas 
A Very Useful Gift That 
Appeals To Every Boy. 


Ask your dealer for 
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Leedawl 
COMPASS 


the Leedawl— 
at $1. ness 
— remit direc! 
end for free fu. <9 C-11, or 10c. for book, 
- “The Compass, The Sign Post of the World” 
Rochester, N.Y. & 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiori 
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| pinch of ginger, a saltspoonful each of cinnamon, 
mace, and ground cloves in sufficient cold water 
to cover the ingredients. When the figs are 
tender, remove them from the fire and press them 
through a purée sieve. Return the syrup thus 
obtained to a clean saucepan, and add three pints 
of ginger ale. Allow it to heat adually, and 
then beat into it a scant teaspoonful of cornstarch 
mixed with a little cold water. Stir it constantly 
until the mixture boils. Flavor it witha few drops 
of lemon — and serve it in small cordial cups, 
capped with a little chopped candied orange peel. 





Mulled Grape Juice.—Soak for fifteen minutes 
the grated rind of an a e in the juice of one 
lemon to which you have add fed a —— ul of ple 
water and a Reaping tablespoonful of 


sugar. Put the ingredients into a granite. ulated 


Generous sample 3-in-One for your sewing machine; oils pan, and add a quart of unfermented grape juice, 


a won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lastslong; 


from acid. Write 3-in-One Oil co., 42 AIB. Bdwy,N. if 


our whole cloves, and a pinch of ground cinna- 
mon; bring them all to the boiling bey pn let 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


the mixture simmer pad fifteen minutes. in es 
a meringue by boiling together one cupfu 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it'’s FREE, Home-study Domestic | Sugar and two tablespoontuls of water by it 
Science: 


cll-patd positions. 


courses. Forhome-making, teaching and we 
Home Economies, 512 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Am. School of 


threads; then pour it gradually over the sti my 
beaten whites of two RES. which you must stir all 





St FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
amps EE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo.0. 
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the time. Add the hot grape liquor, dust grated 
nutmeg lightly over it, and serve it at once. 





| boiled. 


HARD TO DROP 
BUT MANY DROP IT. 


A young Californian wife talks about coffee: 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and Java and give 
Postum a trial, but my nerves were so shattered 
that I was a nervous wreck and of course that 


| means all kinds of ails. 


“I did not want to acknowledge coffee caused 
the trouble for I was very fond of it. At that time 
a friend came to live with us, and I noticed that 
after he had been with us a week he would not 
drink his coffee any more. I asked him the reason. 
He replied: ‘I have not had a headache since I 
left off drinking coffee, some months ago, till last 
week, when I began again here at your table. I 
don’t see how anyone can like coffee, anyway, 
after drinking Postum!’ 

“TI said nothing, but at once ordered a package 


of Postum. That was five months ago, and we | 
have drank no coffee since, except on two occa- | 
| sions when we had company, and the result each | 


time was that my husband could not sleep, but 
lay awake and tossed and talked half the night. 
We were convinced that coffee caused his suffer- 
ing, so he returned to Postum, convinced that 
coffee was an enemy, instead of a friend, and he 


| is troubled no more by insomnia. 
“T have gained 8 pounds in weight, and my | 


nerves have ceased to quiver. It seems so easy 
now to quit coffee that caused our aches and ails 
and take up Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
15¢ and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble powder — dissolves 


| quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 


and sugay, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30e and 50c tins. 
Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 


mionaafiime’ I Solve The 
Problem Of 
What to Give 


Thinking of me decides the 
question. What is there 
more appropriate for 
father, mother, sister, 
brother,sweetheart, 
uncle, aunt or 

cousin, than a 
genuine Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pen 
—branded with. my 
maker’s name—the hall- 
mark of quality. 
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SAFETY SELF-FILLING 










































I am popular because I am 
both a Self-Filler and a Safety 
* Pen. In two seconds I drink 
up enough ink to write ten 
thousand words. You “press 
the button”—that’s all. My 
safety cap keeps the ink 
locked up tight. My smooth 
barrel removes danger of ac- 





r ing to 
size and or- 
namentation. 


Sy Your of writing. 


You’ll find me and my other 


Parker colleagues—Standard 
Self-Filling, Safety, Transpar- 


Ss ._ ent—on sale by 15,000 dealers. 


<7 Write for handsomely illustrated 
ase S catalog—it’s free. 

— SS PARKER PEN CO. 
80 Mill St., Janesville, 
Wis.; New York Retail 


Parker Fountain Pen Ink 
for smooth writing —in 
patented bottles — 25c. 


nt, $3.50; Jack Knife Safety Self Fier 
with ring, $3.75; Jack Knife Safety—Silver, $5, Gold pit’d, $6 


Pens illus. : ene 
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cidental spills and increases | 


Store,WoolworthBldg | 




















Advancing for Battle 
‘|| at Pocket Billiards! 


Great Home Fun, Boys! Beats Any 
Other Christmas Gift 


A real man’s game on a real man’s table, that 
makes you the king of your neighborhood. A game 
your parents will eagerly pay to play, like thousands 
of fathers and mothers who take this way of helping 
the boys buy the table. 

Mail the coupon today for our handsome book that 
shows how Carom or Pocket Billiards starts a riot 
frolic that never lets up till bedtime. 


Superb Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


Made of rare ne ee Nags in sizes bic fit all 
homes. The “Grand,”’ by Grand’”’ and “‘Con- 
vertibles”’ ce! long ‘we, conceded the finest and 
fastest home tables in the world. 

Our new ‘“‘Quick Demountable”’ is made by the 
same skilled men and methods. Yet here is the 
table that you can set up anywhere in a jiffy and put 

aside when not in use. Not a toy, but a ‘scientific 
table with life! speed! and accuracy! 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day! 

Our prices are now the lowest in all our history 
because we are making these tables for thousands— 
$27 upward. You can pay monthly till the table is 
paid for—as little as 10c a day! 

30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 

Select the table you want. We let you try it 30 days. 

We also include Complete High Class Playing Outfit 
FREE—Balls, Cues, Markers, Cue-Clamps, Chalk, Expert 
Book of 33 games, etc. Our handsome color-catalog shows 
| all tables, prices and full details. Sent free to any boy. 

Mail the coupon at once, while these books last. (483) 














Send This For Billiard-Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 22 M, 0 ger oe Chicago 
Send free, postpai 1 


“ Billiards — The ‘Heme Magnet ” 
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| Flexible Flyer tai 


Stronger, easier than ever to control. 

All-steel front and chrome-nickel steel run- 

ners give added safety, durability and ease in 

steering. The fastest and safest sled made}! 
4 feet 1 

JUNIOR RACER Wiehe 16% Ibs. $3.5 50 


Express prepaid east of Missouri 














| The Flexible Flyer comes in nine sizes— 
3 to 834 feet long. 





tt isn’t a Flexible Flyer un- {6 
less tt bears this trade mark. “@- 
Sold by leading Hardware- and «ll 


FREE. Cardboard model showing how 
the Flexible Flyer steers. Also 
attractive booklet. Write for them today! 


S.L. ALLEN &CO. Box 1100C Philadelphia. 


















No dirt can go so deep into a carpet or rug 
that a Torrington cannot get it out. No elec- 
tric or other power is used—the wheels on 
which it easily runs operate three suction bel- 
lows that get all the dirt. These same wheels 
drive the brush which picks up all litter. 

The Torrington scatters no dust—it leaves 
no dusting to do. Clean cut, simply built, it 
will last for years. It saves the rudgery of 
using a broom, and costs less per year. 

Consider these points: Health, economy, 
convenience. Made in three des. Prices 
$6 to $12. Ask vour dealer to you. 


Write for Free Booklet. 
HATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 34 LAUREL ST., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
OR 52 BRUCE AVE., WESTMOUNT, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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Tk any questions you wise 
about the Lontonts of this page 
They wil be gladly answered. 











BOYS’ PAGE. DECEMBER | 


Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 











WHAT CAN READING DO 
FOR YOU? 
III. History. 


ISTORY is the written 
H record of the human 

race. Its purpose is to 
record faithfully the life of 
peoples of past times, and 
by a careful examination of 
facts to draw conclusions 
that shall help to direct the 
conduct of mankind in the 
future. Some history is 
purely narrative, other types 
are philosophic, and still 
others are constitutional, in 
that they deal with the devel- 
op t of the government 
of a country. 

Among the advantages that you will derive 
from reading history, none will be greater than 
acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of life in other 
centuries than your own. 








|in that respect are those of the type of Grote’s 
admirable ‘‘History of Greece,” Robertson’s 
“History of Charles V,” and Buckle’s “History of 
Civilization.’’ Gibbon’s great masterpiece, ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” you 
should certainly read, not alone for its historical 
value, but for its high literary excellence. In 
order to become thoroughly interested, you might 
begin by reading the author’s famous description 
of the Emperor Aurelian’s campaign against 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, which is found in 
Volume I, Chapter xi. 

By clearly comprehending the defects and short- 
comings of the life of old, you will far better 
appreciate the excellences of the new. Reading 
history cannot fail to make you better satisfied 
with the generation in which you live, for you will 
realize that there never was a “golden age”’ of the 
past that was so full as the present of those ad- 
vantages and privileges that make for happiness. 
If you rightly know the past, as history alone can 
teach it, you will never again believe that the 





present is inferior to former ages. 


| and ages, who sacrificed themselves nobly that 
| great causes and pure ideals might be advanced, 
| and that struggling humanity might not perish in 
the wilds! For, 

Then, in such hour of need 

Of our fainting, dispirited race, 

They like angels appear, 

Radiant with ardor divine ; 

Beacons of hope they appear. 

They alight in our van ; at their voice 

Panic, despair flee away : 

They fill up the gaps in the files, 

Strengthen the wavering lines, 

Establish, continue our march, 

On to the bound of the waste, 

On to the City of God. 


WRITING IN CIPHER. 


HERE are many different ways of writing 
in cipher. Some are based on systems of 
angles and dots, of figures or letters, so 





arranged that a single clue makes it possible to 





that word and all other words in the communi- 
cation. Of course those who intend to make use 
of this form of cipher must have keys that are 
exactly alike. 

You can also put two or three alphabets on the 
cardboard, each arranged differently in separate 
lines, or all in the same line, if you wish. A little 
thought and experiment will suggest other varia- 
tions. 

® © 


THE CARE OF THE WATCH. 


WATCH may run for years and keep good 
time with little attention; but you cannot 
count on its giving you either long service 

or accuracy unless you take care of it. 

Wind your watch in the morning rather than at 
night. The power that the spring furnishes as it 
uncoils is not constant, but is greatest when the 
spring is wound up, and decreases as it unwinds. 
Therefore, a watch wound in the morning has 
more energy to withstand the jolting that it gets 
through the day. During 
the night the watch is at 
rest, and therefore not 








For history does not con- 


subject to jolts. 





fine itself to accounts of 
great deeds, famous bat- 
tles, and wise statesmen ; 
it also reveals the life of 
the people of the past. It 
tells of their religious 
struggles, of their expres- 
sion of their thoughts and 
ideals in literature, and of 
their progress in the in- 
dustrialarts. Itacquaints 
you with their pleasures, 
their hardships, their 
sports, their labors, their 
hopes, and their fears. 
There is no finer example 
of such history than the 
Old Testament. A mod- 
ern example of the same 
historical method is 
Green’s “History of the 
English People.”’ 
Unparalleled in interest 
are the accounts of the 
lives of great men and 
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If you wind your watch 
at night, do not lay it 
down on a cold surface, 
such as that of a marble 
mantelpiece. The sudden 
chill may cause the spring 
to contract sufficiently to 
bind, and so stop the 
movement. 

When you hold your 
watch vertically, the fric- 
tion of the pivots is at its 
greatest, and tends to re- 
tard the movement. When 
you lay the watch flat, you 
reduce the friction and 











women. The glamour of 
genius and of the past is 
upon them. History makes 
the characters real to 
you—no longer shadowy 
names, but living person- 
alities. And, through 
knowing them, you can 
understand their motives, 
and comprehend how their 
influence swayed the tides 
of history and the destiny 
ofnations. After all, what 
Browning believed is cer- 
tainly true: we are more 
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interested in the develop- 
ment of character than in 
anything else; and the 
stories of the lives of the 
great can never fail to 
engage our eager interest. 
History is thronged with 
famous characters, who in 
their lives have amplified 
the meaning of every vir- 
tue and every truth. 

















“The utility of history,” 
wrote Lord Chesterfield to 
his son, ‘‘consists princi- 
pally in the examples it 
gives us of the virtues and vices of those who have 
gone before us: upon which we ought to make the 
proper observations. History animates us and 
excites us to the love and the practice of virtue; 
by showing us the regard and veneration that was 
always paid to great and virtuous men, in the 
times in which they lived, and the praise and 
glory with which their names are perpetuated, 
and transmitted down to our times. . . . Such are 
the characters that you should imitate, if you 
would be a great and a good man, which is the 
only way to be a happy one!” 

The reading of history will inevitably broaden 
your mind. Such a book as Green’s “A Short 
History of the English People,” or Prescott’s 
“The Conquest of Mexico,” or Motley’s “The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic” can lead you to an eleva- 
tion whence you can view the far-stretching land- 
scape of the past receding into the mists of 
antiquity. After such a view, your mind will 
always be less narrow than it was, for you will 
have reached a more accurate understanding of 
your own position in the world, and of the situa- 
tion of your brother men, both of the present and 
of the past. 

There is a great fascination in reading history. 
In an hour with Oman’s “The Byzantine Empire’’ 
you can spend an age in the ancient world; or 
in Froissart’s “Chronicles,” can march with the 
crusaders; or with the historian Creasy can view 
those ‘‘Fifteen Decisive Battles” in which were 
bought with blood the rights and privileges that 
made civilization and liberty possible. History 
can take you back in a moment to what Poe 
called “The glory that was Greece and the gran- 
deur that was Rome.” Among the admirable 
histories that are especially entertaining merely 
as reading, are Macaulay’s great “History of 
England,” a narrative as thrilling as any novel; 
Alexander Kinglake’s “The Invasion of the 
Crimea”; Carlyle’s ‘“‘The French Revolution”; 
Freeman’s “The History of the Norman Con- 
quest’; and Prescott’s ‘The Conquest of Peru.” 

In fiction, characters are placed in imaginary 
circumstances, and are made to act in imagined 
ways. In history, we have the authentic record 
of real characters in actual circumstances. That 
reality cannot fail to teach you much of genuine 
human nature. Your acquaintance with the heroes 
and the heroines of history will disclose to you a 
great variety of types of character, some excel- 
lent, others having fatal weaknesses, and so will 
bring you to a state of mind that is slow to pass 
judgment on anyone. It will clarify your opinion, 
and make it kinder and sounder. 

Reading history will enable you to understand 
modern civilization and the conditions of modern 
life, for the life of to-day is the inevitable result 
of the life of the past. Books especially helpful 
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this time of year there are special reasons why you like to make things: weather keeps . 
you indoors, the evenings are long, Christmas is coming. If The Companion were to 
print in the paper itself the directions for making all the objects shown, they would 
fill a good many pages—more, probably, than you would like to spare for the purpose. In 
_order to give you these directions, without sacrificing anything else, The Companion has 
printed them on separate sheets, and will gladly send to you such as you may desire. 
Address the Editor of the Boys’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass.; give the 
name and address to which your paper goes; state which articles you wish to make; inclose 








Finally, reading the history of your own country 
is a patriotic duty. How can anyone rightly 
love his country unless he understands it? And 
how can he understand it unless he reads the 
history of it? 

An excellent book with which to begin such read- 
ings is John Fiske’s “The Discovery of America.” 
Others concerning the early period of American 
history are Captain Marryat’s “The Settlers in 
Canada,” which is as exciting as one of Cooper’s 
“Leather-Stocking Tales”; “‘The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century,” by Francis 
Parkman; Weems’s “Life of General Francis 
Marion,” which recounts the partisan warfare 
in the South during the Revolutionary period; 
Bradford’s “The History of the Plymouth Planta- 
tion,” an invaluable record of life in early New 
England; “The History of the Dividing Line,” by 
William Byrd, which does for Virginia what Brad- 
ford’s book does for Massachusetts; and “Old 
Virginia and Her Neighbors,” by John Fiske. 

“A History of the United States,” by George 
Bancroft, is a detailed and accurate history of 
our country in colonial and Revolutionary times; 
the work of James Ford Rhodes deals with the 
later critical periods; 


work out the whole cipher. Others consist merely 
of arbitrarily assigned characters. Almost any- 
one, by a little ingenuity, can devise a new 
method, or change an old one so that its resem- 
blance to the original can hardly be detected. 

To the uninitiated, the form that consists merely 
of a number of dots placed at various intervals in 
lines across a sheet of paper appears the most 
mystifying. It is absolutely impossible for a 
person who does not possess a key to decipher a 
communication so written; for although every dot 
represents a letter of the alphabet, the dots are 
all alike. Nevertheless, the method of writing is 
quite simple; and to one who has a key, which 
is only the stencil, or a duplicate of the stencil, 


easy. 
The key, or stencil, may be a strip of cardboard 


the letters of the alphabet, arranged in an order 
as different as possible from the proper order. 
Beneath each letter a hole is made through the 
cardboard with a large needle or other sharp 
instrument. The result may look something like 
the illustration. 








through which the dots were made, the reading is | min 


across which, from left to right, have been placed: 


accelerate the movement. 
Watchmakers allow a 
little for that in regulat- 
ing, but they make their 
observations and change 
the positions of the 
watches at regular inter- 
vals; whereas there is 
never the same regularity 
when the watches are in 
use. 

Since your watch is 
meant to run vertically 
when you carry it, keep it 
vertical at night as well 
as in the daytime. If 
after a few days you find 
that it gains or loses, have 
a watchmaker regulate it. 

The best place for a 
watch at night is on a 
watch stand covered with 
thick cloth. Cloth is a 
poor conductor of heat, 
and will protect the watch 
from sudden chills. Ifyou 
hang your watch on a 
hook, see that the back of 
the case rests against the 
wall, so that the watch 
cannot swing. 

Protect your watch care- 
fully from dirt, dampness, 
and electricity. Make it 
a rule to open the case 
only when it is absolutely 
necessary, and never ina 
railway train, the open 
air, or a factory in which 
there is floating dust. The smallest particle of 
dust can stop a watch once it gets into the works. 

Keep the pocket in which you carry the watch 
clean by occasionally turning it inside out and 
brushing it. Threads so small that they can 
hardly be seen without a microscope will wear 
from the lining of the pocket, and, no matter how 
fine the workmanship of the watch case may be, 
will find their way in. 

One of the worst things, of course, that can 
happen to a watch is to get wet. If your watch 
Stays long in the water you can consider the 
works ruined, for they contain many parts that 
are made of steel, which quickly rusts. If it has 
been in the water only a short time, take it to the 
watchmaker as soon as you get it out, and have 
him overhaul it. 

Electricity affects the running of ordinary 
watches. If your watch gets into the zone of an 
electrical machine,—a dynamo, a magneto, or a 
motor,—it may become magnetized, and either 
run badly or stop altogether. Near a powerful 
dynamo only nonmagnetic’ watches are immune. 
If you find that your watch is running irregularly 
for no cause that you can discover, take it to a 
watchmaker, and let him test it for magnetism. 
If it is affected, he can demagnetize it in a few 
utes. 
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EXPLODING ICE. 


O make a piece of ice explode is the object 
of this interesting experiment. The first 
step is to put on a plate a lump of clear ice 
about as large as your fist. Then with a reading 





glass or the lens of a magnifying glass focus the 
sun’s rays so that the 





“The Lost Cause,” by 
Edward A. Pollard, 
gives a narrative of the 
Civii War from the 
Southern point of view. 
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bright spot of light is 
exactly in the centre of 
the lump. 

In a little time the ice 
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Interesting books that 
deal with the present war are already to be had. 
If you know what it cost others to bequeath to 
you the heritage that you now possess, you will 
the more deeply appreciate it and the more 
thankfully enjoy it, realizing that it is consecrated 
not only by your fellow countrymen’s loftiest 
hopes and most heroic deeds, but by the valor 
and virtue of all peoples of past ages. 

Coming to know great characters is the chief 
benefit that you will receive from history, and 
no excuse is necessary for emphasizing the 
importance of it. How ever-refreshing, how in- 
spiring, how heartening it is to meet on the pages 
of history the men and women of your own 





country and of other countries, of many climes 


In writing a letter, place the cardboard strip so 
that the upper edge is parallel with the top ofa 
Sheet of paper, and the left end of the strip is 
even with the left side of the paper. Then, insert- 
ing the point of a pencil through the perforation 
under the first letter of the word that you wish 
to write, you make a dot on the sheet beneath the 
stencil. 

Perhaps there will not be room on the first line 
to complete the word, for the dots that indicate the 
letters must follow each other in the same order 
as do the letters that spell the word. If such is 
the case, move the cardboard down a little way, 
and continue the dots in proper sequence until 





you have indicated all the letters that compose 


will begin to melt from 
the inside, and after a 
few moments a small cavity will appear, for the 
ice, having expanded in freezing, will not take 
up so much room when melted. The cavity, 
being entirely surrounded by ice, will be a partial 
vacuum, filled with a watery vapor of very low 
pressure. 

When you have melted a large cavity, lay the 
glass aside, and let the ice melt inthe sun. Turn 
it occasionally so that it will be sure to melt 
evenly round the cavity. After a while the cavity 
will be surrounded by a thin shell of ice. Then, 
because of the great pressure on the outside 
(about fifteen pounds to the square inch), the thin 
walls will suddenly. collapse, and the ice will fly 
in all directions. 
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Its vole price is 7S a :2 ».in advane 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Sebeetiptions may begin at any time during 


Pas for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo = request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Fogmens to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscri 


Payment for Th 7, Companion when sent by 
mail, should be Post Office —y | Order or 
Ex, xpress Money Ord er. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver ent, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

7) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. Boston, Mass. 














TREATMENT OF HEADACHE. 


N a former article we spoke of headaches 
l and their causes, especially of those 





that are persistent or periodical, or that 
come on at a particular time of the day 
ornight. Before going on to discuss the 
treatment of headache, it may be well 
to refer to the conditions, often unsuspected, that 
give rise to occasional headaches. 

At the beginning of acute illness, like typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, influenza, or measles, headache, 
often very agonizing in character, iscommon. The 
condition of autointoxication, which is owing to 
intestinal indigestion, causes headache, and so, 
indeed, does almost any form of indigestion. Tight 
collars or stocks sometimes cause a congestive 
headache by obstructing the flow of blood from 
the head. The air of theatres, concert halls, 
schoolrooms, churches, and even of bedrooms, is 
occasionally so foul as to cause toxic headaches, 
although there has been great improvement in the 
matter of ventilation in recent years. 

In the treatment of headache, all these possible 
causes must be considered and removed if possi- 
ble, and so must eyestrain, bad teeth, adenoids, 
and diseases of the ears and of the nose and of the 
cavities in the head that communicate with them. 
For the immediate relief of a headache, lying 
or sitting quietly in a darkened room with cold 
cloths or an ice bag about the forehead may 
suffice; instead of the cold cloths, applying a 
solution of menthol in alcohol, or rubbing the 
forehead and temples with a menthol pencil, often 
gives relief. 

Some types of headache yield more readily to 
hot applications than to cold. Give that treatment 
by wringing cloths out of water as hot as the 
sufferer can bear, or by putting a small pepper 
plaster behind the ears and at the back of the 
neck. If the headache is of the congestive type,— 
and it generally is,—gentle massage of the temples 
and of the entire scalp will cause the blood to cir- 
culate more freely and give relief. 

Be exceedingly cautious about using any of the 
“headache powders” that have become so popular. 
They often stop the headache, it is true, but if you 
have a weak heart there is danger of serious, even 
of fatal, results from using them; and in any case 
it is wiser to look for the cause of the pain and to 
remove it than to conceal the danger signals by 
the use of strong drugs. 
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HIDDEN TREASURE. 


HEN the great war began, Aunt Beth 
\ X ] had been obliged to come home from 





Europe, and she was now visiting her 
sister in a town not far from Boston. 
She brought home few curios from 
her last trip abroad; the only valuable 
one was a quaint, old, carved jewel box she had 
found in Belgium. She said that it was to be | 
Dorothy’s, “when the key turned up.” 

Now, that was an odd thing, for Aunt Beth was | 
as careful and thoughtful as could be. Dorothy | 
had never known her before to mislay even a pin. 
And she did not even offer to let Dorothy keep the | 
box in her room. It was to be hers only “when 
the key turned up.” 

So the only present Aunt Beth gave her was a 
great ball of yarn! ‘I know you’d like to knit for 
the poor soldiers,” she explained, “and so as I 
came through Boston I bought a lot of worsted, 
you see. And I’ve wounda nice big ball for each 
of your best friends, too, for I knew that they 
would like to work with you!’’ 

Dorothy almost gasped. She did not like to 
work, and she very rarely finished any needlework 
that she began. And her two friends, Gladys and 
Emily, were no more fond of work than Dorothy 
herself. Aunt Beth had been to Europe twice 
before, and each time had brought home such 
lovely presents for Dorothy and her other girls as 
well! Andnow! These three big gray balls of yarn! 

Dorothy rallied loyally, however, after the first 
shock. Aunt Beth was a dear, and perhaps she 
was “retrenching,” as so many were obliged to do 
in these dark days, for the sake of the many who 
must be helped. Gladys and Emily, too, agreed 
that, in simple gratitude for what Aunt Beth had 
done for them in other days, they must knit up 
those great balls somehow. 

Day after day, more faithfully than the three 
girls had ever worked in their lives before, they 
plodded away at that knitting. It was slow work 
at first, for Aunt Beth had to teach them, of course. 
But after they had ‘‘got the hang of it,” as Emily 
said, the knitting went more quickly. 

“Isn’t it lovely to see how these balls are dwin- 
dling!”’ sighed Gladys one day. 

Sure enough! they were almost at the end of the 
work. And the next day they actually took the last 
stitch. Then came the surprise. Aunt Beth had 
wound the inside end of each ball on a little pad 
no larger than a silver dollar. When Gladys un- 
rolled her paper she found a gold eagle. She 
knew that was for the musie lessons she longed 
for, but could not afford; for her family had to 
practice the strictest economy. Emily’s father 
could afford to indulge his daughter’s every wish, 














| 





but only Aunt Beth could have guessed the desire 
of Emily’s heart, and have searched until she 
found it—a quaint little ring, such as the girl had 
always longed to possess. 

And Dorothy? Inside of ber little roll was the 
missing key to the old carved jewel box! With a 
ery of delight she rushed to the library, where the 
box stood on the big desk, and opened it. 

Inside, on a slip of paper, she read: “I think 
you girls have won your ‘jewels.’ You have learned 
to finish your work—and, more than that, to work 
for others.” 

*® © 


WHERE THE EFFICIENCY ENGINEER 
IS NEEDED. 
Buea when you have any to do, writes 


Mr. A. L. Kitching in “On the Back Waters | 


of the Nile,” is a very worrying piece of 
business in Uganda; for the incapacity of the 
workmen is exceeded only by their laziness. One 
gang of men engaged in building a church in 
Kabarole was told to deepen the hole for one of 
the poles and then to put the pole in place. 

Two hours afterward the entire gang was dis- 
covered seated round the pole, each with a hand 
upon it lest it should fall over and crush them. 
They were waiting patiently for some one to come 
and tell them whether the hole was now deep 
enough. They would have sat there quite con- 
tentedly for the rest of the day, if no one in 
authority had appeared. 

The general desire to “boss” some one else in- 
terferes with speedy accomplishment. A con- 
siderable crowd of men will turn up to work on a 
job—the making of a road, the building of a house, 
or the clearing of an area of jungle. At the head 
comes the chief, who does no more than walk 
about and give tone to the proceedings by his 
presence. The men are set to work on different 
parts of the job by the subchiefs. Having argued 
the matter to a finish, the subchiefs leave each 
a katikiro in charge of their men and retire to 
discuss the news of the day. 

These overseers then in turn choose katikiros 
from the men of each village. In all probability 
these katikiros again will each appoint one or two 
deputies, and as no one labeled “katikiro” expects 
to do any work himself, the number of ordinary 


unvarnished laborers left to do the real work is very | 
small. As the day goes on, even these men often | 
put boys to work in their places and join the ranks | 


of the “sitters-out” ; some who have been at work 
for an hour-or two will recollect that once they 


were appointed vice subdeputy to somebody’s | 


under-assistant katikiro. They will thereupon join 
one of the groups in the shade; and at length 
there will be left only a half dozen boys, and they 
scarcely make more than a pretense of working. 


* © 


HIS SANITY ESTABLISHED. 


PHILADELPHIA paper tells the story of 
A two rival delegates at a political convention 
in one of the Western states who got into 
a serious personal dispute. 
“Oh, you’re crazy!” shouted one. 
“T’m not crazy!” denied the other. 
“But you are crazy!” vociferated the first. 
“T can prove that I’m not crazy, and that’s more 
than you can do,”’ came back the rejoinder. 
‘“‘Let’s see you prove it, then.” 
Whereupon the man who was accused of being 
crazy pulled from an inside pocket his discharge 
papers from a near-by insane asylum. 
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December 9, 1915. 
DEAR FRIENDS. 

If there is one subject above all others that 
is uppermost in our minds just now, I venture 
to say it is ‘‘What shall we give for Christ- 
mas?’’ In fact, most people will spend much 
time and thought during the next two weeks 
in planning their Christmas gifts. 


The large volume of Christmas orders that 
have come in during the holiday season clearly 
| indicates that many find ‘‘a year of The 
| Youth’s Companion’’ to be a very satisfactory 
gift. Not the receiver only, but every member 
of his entire home circle will derive pleasure 
| and profit from its reading. As it comes every 
| week through the year, what other gift could 
better express the thoughtfulness and good 
taste of the giver? 


To make the gift complete, the Publishers 
have prepared a beautiful Gift Announcement 
Letter, printed in Christmas green, red, and 
gold, and bearing the greetings of the season. 
It will be suitably inseribed with the name 
of the giver, and mailed so as to reach the 
recipient of the gift subseription on Christmas 
Day, if you request it when you order. 


To Companion readers, therefore, the season 
of preparation for the holidays brings an 
opportunity surpassing that of any other time 
of the year. By passing on to friends and 
acquaintances the suggestion that a subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion will make a 
splendid Christmas Gift, and by offering to 
send in their orders, you can easily earn many 
of the Premiums and money prizes offered. 


Why not try for at least five subscriptions? 
This Christmas Gift idea will help you to get 
them both easily and quickly, and the rewards 
to be obtained are most attractive. Not only 
will you receive a Premium for each new sub- 
scription, and a Winner’s Gift extra when you 
have sent in five, but if you get the five sub- 
scriptions before Christmas you will also 
receive, in addition to all the other rewards, a 
$2.50 Gold Coin as a Christmas Present for 
Early Work. 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, MAss. 


HRISTMAS is the time to get 

that camera that you have been 
wishing for. The Ansco Vest-Pocket 
Camera is so small that you can slip 
it into your pocket and take it any- 
where, and yet so fine that your pic- 
tures will make your parents sit. up 
and take notice. Ask them to get 
you one. You can have a wonder- 
ful time ‘“‘snapping’’ pictures of your 
sports, and they will be photographs that 
you will not take anything for when you 
are grown up. 

The Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera comes 
in several different styles, from $7.50 up. 
Write for our Christmas booklet and the 
name of the Ansco dealer in your town. 
You can then take your parents to look over 
the many Ansco models, from $2 to $55. 
With an Ansco Camera use Ansco Speedex 
Film and print on Cyko Paper to get the 
picture wonderfully clear every time. 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 1. 
Takes a picture 2} x3 inches. 
Equipped with Single Achro- 
matic Lens, $7.50; with Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens, $9.00. 











The Sign of the Ansco Dealer 
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Important 


Care of the teeth means a great 
deal to the boy or girl who 
wants good health—for with- || 
out good teeth, good health is 
next to impossible. 


Easy 


You must not think that the 
proper care is difficult or ‘‘a 
bother.”” A minute’s good 
brushing twice a day with Rib- 
bon Dental Cream and your 
dentist’s advice twice a year— 
that is enough. 


Pleasant 


The flavor of Ribbon Dental 
Cream is so delicious that you 
will enjoy the tooth brush drill 
twice a day. There is no 
“‘druggy’’ taste. 


Manly 


As one boy wrote us, ‘‘since 
we organized the Boy Scouts 
nobody calls a fellow a sissy 
for being particular about caring 
for his teeth. Fact is he gets 
credit for it.’’ As for the girls 
—good teeth are certainly a part 
of true womanliness, 


Begin today to give 


your teeth proper care 


Purchase Ribbon Dental 
Cream today at your deal- 
er’s—or send 4c in stamps 
for a generous 
rial tube. 





COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 























The Christmas Present 


’ A Practical Gift That Is Pleasure-Giving. 


Barney & Berry 
Skates 


“* Used For Fifty Years Wherever Water Freezes.” 


Make your Christmas one 
of Mutual Merriment. The 
wearer of the famous B& B 
skates will experience exhil- 
arating, healthful sport, and 
will glow with satisfaction 
that there are none better. 


No other gift is so gener- 
ally acceptable. 

Send for our new catalogue. 
You can select whatever style 
you desire and order from 
your dealer. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Model 75 — £0.b. Toledo 


*OID 


Roadster #595 


Electrically Lighted and Started 


brand new car at a brand new price. 

Many people prefer a car that is 
smaller, lighter and more economical to run 
but with the advantages of the larger and 
higher priced cars. 


Ht: is another Overland model. A 


Model 75 is a comfortable, family car 
with virtually all the advantages of the very 
large cars at a price which is well within your 
reach. 


The price is only $615 ! 


it has a powerful motor; electric starting 
and lighting system; high tension magneto 
ignition; 104 inch wheelbase; cantilever 
springs; four inch tires; demountable rims; 
streamline body design. 


This season our factory capacity has been 
increased to 600 cars a day. 


This in itself explains our ability to give 
so much car for so little money. 


This newest Overland is a beauty. 


The body is the latest full streamline 
design with a one-piece cowl. 


It is handsomely finished in solid black 
with bright nickel and polished aluminum 
fittings. 


Five adults can ride comfortably. 


Pure streamline body five-pas- 
senger touring car 

Finished in black with nickel 
and polished aluminum fit- 


Wheelbase, 104 inches 
High-tension magneto ignition 
20-25 horsepower motor ; 
tings cylinders cast enbloc 


Four Inch Tires 


While the car is roomy, it is light in 
weight, 2160 pounds. 


The tires are four inch all around because 
we believe in the advantage of large tires. 


They insure gréater mileage and comfort 
than can be obtained from the smaller size 
used on other cars of similar specifications. 


It has demountable rims with one extra. 


The motor is four cylinder, long stroke 
bloc type, having a 3%-inch bore and 5-inch 
stroke. Horsepower is 20-25. It is of the 
most modern design. 


It has high tension magneto ignition. 
This is the kind used on the most expensive 
cars. 


The electric starting and lighting system 
is one of the most efficient on the market. 
It is of the two-unit type. 


The large electric headlights have dim- 
mers. 


This car is very easy to handle. It re- 
sponds quickly. Anyone in the family can 
drive it. 


The electric switches are conveniently 
located on the steering column. This is the 
same arrangement used on the highest priced 
cars. 


Specifications of Model 75 


Electric starting and lighting 
Headlight dimmers 


31x4 inch tires 
Non-skids on rear 


It has the easy working Overland clutch 
which any woman can operate. The pedals 
are adjustable for reach. The steering wheel 
is large and turns easily. 


The brakes are large and powerful. 


The rear springs are the famous cantilever 
type. These are probably the easiest riding 
and most shock absorbing springs ever 
designed. With these springs riding comfort 
is insured, 


The seats are roomy and comfortable for 
the soft cushions are built over deep coiled 
springs. 


It has a one-man mohair top. 


In short, there is everything that makes 
this car up-to-date and comparable with many 
cars costing considerably more money. 


You will be delighted when you see it. 
And when you ride in it you'll know instantly 
that this is your ideal of a modern automobile 
at your idea of a moderate price. 


Other Overland models are—Model 83 
five passenger touring car $750; the famous 
Overland Six seven passenger touring car 
$1145. All prices being f. 0. b. Toledo. 


See the Overland dealer in your town. 


Built-in, rain-vision, ventilat- 
ing type windshield 


Electric switches on steering Left hand drive; center control Magnetic speedometer 
column Floating type rear axle One-man top 
Electric horn Cantilever springs on rear Full set of tools 


Catal onr t, please address Dept. 612 





The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Price, Model 75, $850 f. 0. b. Hamilton 
The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Also Manufacturers of the Famous Willys-Knight Automobile 
“Made in U.S. A.” 








